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liar ? 
liar ? 


liar 2 


All men are liars, but some are worse than others 
But say, onestly, we are offering bargains in 


HEATINC STOVES. 


We have a few too many to carry over to next sum- 


mer and will give 25 peER CENT. DISCOUNT While 
they last. 


COLP’S HARDWARE 


R. E. A. COLP, Proprietor 


BOW ISLAND ALBERTA 


a 


Pioneer Lumber 


—Com pany 


i i 


DEALKRS IN 


First-class Building 


_ 


Material 


of all kinds 


¢ Give us a call and 


be convimced., 


A. F, 
POR i AREA TaN 


Beattie & Bratton 


LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 


Dealers in Hay, Grain & Coal 


Bow Island, Alta. 


Hullo, You! 


Call in and look at our display of HARNESS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and SADDLES. HARNESS from $25.00 to $87.00 in Work Har- 
ness; $15.00 to $45.00 ia Driving Harness. 

A carload of Van Brunt Drills, both Press and Wheel Drills. Also 
a carload of Jota Deere Plows, Disca and Harrows will be here shortly, 


Covge in amd examiine the goods and get our prices, 


A. Swennumson 


Advertise in the “REVIEW.” 
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SETTLERS FROZEN TO 
DEATH. 


Medicine Hat Feb, 9.—Constable 
Smith, of the R.N.W.M.P., has re- 
turned from a patrol through the Red 
Deer country which was fraught with 
a testef endurance of an arduous na- 
ture on account of the deep snow and 
biting cold, He wasat Pred MeClain’s 
raneh when word was brought there 
by Dr. Hawke and Ford Day to the 
effect that the body of a man who 
had been evidently frozen to death 
had been found near Fergus Kennedy's 
place. Constable Smith iminediately 
started on the sixty-three mile ride to 
the Kennedy ranch, It took him two 
days to make the trip as he found the 
suow eighteen inches deep on the 
level, As the result of investigation 
he ascertained that the dead man was 
W.S, Romine, aged 49 years, a home- 
steader who had come into the coun- 
try last June from Colorado and with 
lis wife and a grown son had taken up 
a homestead on 27-28-5 in the Calgary 
Lands district. 

The constable states that he found 
Romine half reclining on a snow 
dvift grasping the top strand of a three 
wire fence. He bore an appearance 
of utter exhaustion. He was well 
c.othed except in regard of his feet on 
which he wore only cotton socks ait 
boots, The body was first discovered 
by Jim Welsh, one of the Kennedy 
riders. 

It took the Constable three days to 
make3S miles witha team through the 
snow. He took the body to Joseph 
Snell’s farm on 22-26-5, Mrs, Romine 
sentitied a cap and some papers 
which were found in the pocket of the 
deceased as belonging to her husband 
and the son identified the body. Con- 


forty miles further north and consiult- 
jed a coroner, who authorized burial, 
| Of Glen Hoffman's whereabouts 
there isno trace. He was a young 
Englishman twenty-three years of age 
fand left his brother’s homestead. on 
jsec, 14-26-5 on December 20th to 
) George Howe's ranch on 1-25-7. 
{wailing a week for him to return, 
| Michael Neville went down to Howe's 
to see What was the matter, There 
helearned that young Hoffman had 
efton the 30th with Romine. That 
is the last trace obtainable of him. 
And the tale is not ended yet, 
Charles Staimmers left Walter Roth- 
well’s homestead on 
five o'clock 


rto 
After 


22-24-5 at about 
in the afternoon of Jan. 
|} 17th togo to his own homestead on 
7-25-5 only six miles away. Itstarted 
to storm shortly after he left ; 

that’s all, He was an English- 
man aged 24 years, 

Constable Smith also reports a nar. 
vow escabe which two homesteaders 
(father and son) experienced on Jan. 
| 30th when they left Alsask to walk 
| eighteen miles out to their homestead, 
fhey were caught in a storm at night. 
The lad played out and his father cach- 
ng him in a snow drift, went to look 
| forhelp, Fortunately he had a brave 

He 
then 

He 
to direct a rescue party 

vhere to find the boy, but was too 
badly frost bitten to divect the search 
vevsonally, The lad was found but 
iis feet were frozen solid and amputa- 
tion will be necessary. 

Constable Smith reports that a great 
aumber of homesteaders took up land 
inthis portion of the Calgary Land 
Distviet and apparently made little or 
no effort to lay in a proper supply of 
fuel for the winter, 

The chances that they take in going 
on foot across country to visit neigh- 
bors is positively appaling. 

Large numbers ave now preparing 
to pull into Alsask until spring opens 
up. 


heartand a sturdy pair of legs. 

| yandered until morning and 
ound himself near a farm house, 
as able 


WINDY RIDGE. 


V. McNealy has returned from Sas- 
katchewan and is now on his claim, 


Leo Nowak was a Bow Island visi- 
lov last Saturday. 


J. Sneigh has lost five oxen owing to 
the severe weather and scarcity of 
feed, 

L. McPherson, who has been spend- 

ng a few months at Macleod has re- 
urned to his homestead, 


E, Badgley was in Bow Island on 
Tuesday, 

2d. Ream has received the sad news 
of the death of his aunt in Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

There is a great deal of coal-mining 
being done in this vicinity. 

Windy Ridge is almost gone, One 
move blizzard and the Mayor will 
leave the country, 


Advertise and grow rich, 


stable Smith then pushed on to Alsask } 
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BOARD OF TRADE. 


A meeting of the Board of Trade 
was held in the “Review” office ou 
Monday night, there being present— 
Messrs, A, F, Dulmage (in the chair), 
P. BE. Ludtke, BE. C. Ludtke, W. E. 
Hopkins, J. W. Hurd, T, W. Dyer, 
and the Secretary (W, P. Cotton.) 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and adopted, on the motion 
of W. E. Hopkins and P, FE, Ludtke, 

A motion was then put by T. W. 
Dyer, seconded by J. W. Hurd, that 
the petitions in circulation for a dem- 
onstration farin to be located at Bow 
Island, be called in and the Secretary 
be instructed to forward them to the 
proper quarter,—Carried, 

The Secretary was instructed to 
have printed stationery for the use of 
the Board of Trade, on motion of 
J, W. Hurd and W, E. Hopkins. 

The question of advertising the 
town then came up, and after several 
suggestions, W. E. Hopkins moved, 
J, W. Hurd seconding, that a cut of 
“Old Glory” be purchased and same 
be printed upon the backs of envelopes 
for the business men of the town and 
cost of same be charged to account of 
Board of Trade.—Carried. 

Upon the motion of BE. C, Ludtke, 
seconded by T. W. Dyer, the secretary 
Was requested to write the O.P.R. 
with a view to installing stockyards 


REVIE 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR 
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CONSERVATION _ 


The world is appalled at the rapid disappearance of its 
natural resources, during the last decade especially. 
Statistics show that the time is not far distant when 
our natural resources will be so reduced that their cost, 
owing to unlimited demand and limited supply, will 
any them beyond the reach of all, save the favored 
cw. 

j It is not my intention to enter into a lengthy 
discussion of the topic that is occupying the time and 
brains of move able men. However, EF wish to eall your 
attention to the fact that TIMI is the most valhiable 
asset that we possess, and that, to the farmers, business 
and professional men there is no move valuable aid to the 
conservation of this most valuable asset than Massey- 
Harris Farm Implements, Bain Wagons, Verity Ploughs, 
Flour City Gasoline Tractors, Verity Engine Gauge 
Ploughs, Olds Stationary Gas and Gasoline Engines, Gray 
Carriages and . Canadian Airmotor Windmills 
and Pumps, Manson Campbell Fanning Mills and Seed 
Cleaners, Monarch Well Drilling Machinery, Chatham 
Scales, Kitchen Cabinets, Cream Separators, ete. 

The above machines have be lected froin a large 
number of other makes for their lightness of draft, ease 
of operating, and lasting qualities. All are absolutely 
guaranteed to do the work for which they are made in 
the best possible inanner. They ave made by responsible 
firms that are able, willing, and DO live up to their guar- 
antee, 


Bugg 


Call on E. B. Loucks, opposite Begg’s Livery Stable, 
and he will be only too glad to show you this magnificent 


at this point, it being felt, that it was 
causing considerable inconvenience to 
Shippers in having to take their stock 
to other points to be shipped. 


The matter of forming local im. 
provement districts around Bow 1s- 
land was thoroughly discussed by 


those present, several of 
thought chat when once the move- 
mert started the residents of the coun- 
} try would soon understand the advan- | 
tages that were to be gained in hav- 
ing the control of the expenditure in 
their own particular district. Aceord- 
ingly, T. W. Dyer and J, W. Hurd 
were requested to draw a petition’ up 
« a local improvement district and | 
PW SAPP TE NS Moe oto 
lic Works. } 
The coulees lying to the south of | 
Bow Island and the best way to make 
them passable in spring again came | 
up, and eventually the secretary w as | 
asked to communicate with Attorney-| 
General Mitchell and A, McLean, | 
M.P.P., in whose districts the coulees 
lay, and ascertain whether something 
could not be done with regard to mak- 
| ing some improvement there, | 


The meeting then adjourned, iq 


DECISION FOR CPR. 


London, Feb, 3,—Judgment was giv- 
en today by the Privy Council in the | 
important case of the Minister of Pub- 


the Attorney General of Saskatchewan | 
intervening. This was a test 
the exemption of C.P.R, lands from | 
taxation and resulted ina win for the | 
railway company, all along the line, 
the case being dismissed without costs, 
Their Lordships held that unoccupied 
C.P.R. lands were not taxable until 
twenty years after the actual grant of 


case re} 


letters patent to the settler, even 
should there be w deluy of many years | 


patent, They also held that ©.P.R, | 
land sold on the installment plan were | 
not taxable until all the installments 
were paid, 


psnitog 
| 


lic Works of the Province of Alberta | : 
jagainst the C.P.R, respondents, with | 


on his part in taking out these letters | J 


Winnipeg, Feb. 3.-—The failure of the 
test ease of the Province of Ainesta | 
before the Privy Council re taxation 
of C.P.R. lands will be widely re- 
gretted in the prairie provinces, prac- 
titally every municipality and school 
district being affected, Itis expected 
that official statements of the atti- 
tude of the law as affecting the three 
provinces will be forthcoming, but 
well informed people here seem to con- | 
sider the judgment as final. A further 
rise in C.P.R. lands is anticipated, 

The taxation case of the Province 
of Alberta vs. the O.P.R, which had 
passed the successive stages from the 
Courts of Alberta to the Privy 
Council involved a sum in arrears of 
taxes, if the contention of the Pro- 
vince had sustained, of about twenty- 
six million dollars, The Province,s 
contention was that the twenty years 
exemption from taxation given upon 
the lands extended from the date of 
the survey of the lands and not from 
the date of the securing of the patent 
of the lands by the Railway Com- 
pany. Former Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral 8, B, Woods had been engaged in 
the preparation of the case for more 
than two years. The intererts of the 
C.P.R. have been looked after by A. 
R, Creelman, K.C., of Montreal, and 
Stewart Tupper, K.C., Winnipeg. 


Subpevibe for your local papers 
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line of the latest.and best Farm Machinery. 
i line of fe 
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hay. 


Money Loaned on Improved Farms 
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E. C, LUDTKE 


LAND CO. 


Dealers in 


Farm Lands & Town Lots 


fusurance. 


E. C LUDTKE, LP. PIONEER MEAT 


NOTARY PUBLIC, etc. 


A COMPLETE 


LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
PLASTER 


A. ELLSWORTH 


MONEY EARONIN 


SEMA LN 


Small weekly or monthly d 
Account 


twice a year, 


CAPITAL 


Bow Island Branch - - 


BOW ISLAND 


He also ca 
corn, bran, shorts and 
always out. Come in! 


d out ¥ 


barley, 
Our latch-string is 


| “OUR MOTTO” 


Is 


Satisfaction Cuarantecd. 


any time you purchase any- 
sfrom us which in any way is 
N our money will be 


refunded, 


MARKET. 


ALTA. B. T. Whitney, Propr. 


Company 


LINE OF BUILDING MATERIAL 


LATH 
BUILDING PAPER 
RUBBEROID, etc. 


MANAGER 


soon count up with 


SUSINESS 
ALPE } 


f.NP RUSERVE CVER $7,000,000 
W. E. HOPKINS, Manager, 


Burdett Branch open every Tuesday and Friday, 


Se Ne ya a 


Do You Value Your Health| 


Regulate and Cleanse your System 

Sprivg cleaning doos not answer the 
body, ‘the prime element in the main- 
tenanee or in the recovery of health is 
activity of liver, kidneys and skin, Not 
occasionally bat only by weekly stimu 
lation of these functions can poisons, 
waste matter, and accumulations within 
the body be drawn out so that the blood 
and inward parts be purified and kept 
wholesome, Dr. Hamilton’s Pills are 
the mildest laxative medicine known; 
they purify the blood, fortify the activ 
ity of liver and kidneys, inerease the 
éliminating power of the skin and cre 
ate a general feeling of well-being—the 
outeome of wholesome conditions with- 
in. Dr. Hamilton’s Pills are a general 
tonic to the digestive system; thew te 
store functional effectiveness to all the 
organs of seeretion and contribute in 
this way enormously to the stability of 
health 

For general family use in all cases 
of bi bad blood, indigestion 
and disorders of the stomach, Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s Pills have no equal, Sold in yel- 
low boxes, 25¢, all dealers, or The Ca- 
tarrhezone Co., Kingston, Canada, 


/8ness, 


——— 


THE SUICIDE OF A SCORPION 
cages believed that the scorpion 
- pierced his body with his sting 
when ringed about with fire. This 
ancient idea has been substantiated by 


a priest stationed on the Island cf Rod- 
riguez, off the east coast of Africa, who 
proved its truth by placing a young 
scorpion within a large circle of lighted 
charcoal. Hardly had the insect been 


set at liberty when he ran straight for- 
ward until close to the burning wall cf 
charcoal. Then he turned and ran in 
osite direction, When stopped 
will of flame he came to a halt 


by tl 

and ved his sting into his neck. He 
streck but one blow, but that one was 
a deep, determined thrust. As he struck 


he worked his tail as a cobbler works 
vl when piereing a hole in hard 
Then the tail relaxed and the 
ed without a movement, almost 
ntaneously. The little drama last 
ss than a minute. 


WELL-KNOWN public man was 

A travelling over a line of rail y 
with which he was unfamiliar. 

At a certain point the road passes a fer- 
tilizer factory, the odor from which is 
offensive. It is particularly disagree- 
able to a lady who is compelled to make 


the journey daily. As a_ protection 
from the obnoxious atmosphere, she is 
accustomed to earry a bottle of laven- 


alts. 

As the train approached the factory, 
she produced the phial as usual, un 
sto} é and applied it to her nos- 
trils, ntly the odors from the 
factory began to permeate the car, 

The man endured it as long as he felt 
that he could. 
feet, and, approaching the lady, said 


Pp 


in his most polite manner: 
$™ may I request you to re- 
place che »opper -2 that bottle?’’ 


At last, he rose to his | 


J OHNNIE POE, one of the famous 
of Princeton..footbal] family, and in: | 


Storyettes 


W FE were waiting for the elevator to 
come down,’’ said a commercial 
traveller, ‘‘after discussing the 
probability of an aeroplane’s crossing 
the Atlantic within a year, when, just 
as the cage was about to ascend one of 
the party said, ‘I'll bet ten thousand 
dollars it won't be done—and the ele 
vator boy took him up.”’ 
ewe 
ig a great deal of trepidation a dif- 
fident young man called at the office 
of the father of the girl he was 
smitten with, and stammered: 

**Sir, I—I—pardon me, but I want 
to marry your daughter,’’ 

“T’m busy; go and see her mother, 
young man,’’ said the father. 

“«T have already seen her mother, and 
I still wish to marry your daughter,’’ 

’ * oF * 

MODERATELY fond father dis- 
covered his young hopeful read- 
ing a dime novel. 

‘(Unhand me, villain!’’ the detected 
boy thundered, ‘‘or there will be blood 
shed!’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the father grimly, tight- 
ening his hold on his son’s collar, ‘* Not 
bloodshed—woedshed.’’ 

* . * 

WO young lovers in a good-night 
embrace in the entrance hall were 
surprised by the girl’s elder sister 

coming in. 

“(We were seeing which is the tall 
er,’’ the young man explained in some 
confusion, 

**You are about ten inches taller,’’ 
said the sister, ‘‘and she is at least ten | 
shades redder than you.’’ 

eae 
CERTAIN Buffalo man sent his son 
A out to get a morning paper, to 
learn tne news of the 
United States election. 

The boy—a lad old enough to be in 
the night school—returned with the 
paper, the headline of which read: 

‘Pendulum swings back hard.’’ 

‘*Well, what’s happened?’’ said the| 
father. | 

‘*Why, Pendulum’s elected,’’ said the | 
messenger. ‘Who's Pendulum?’’ 

7 * . 


recent | 


| 
S that you, dearf’’ asked a young| 
husband over the telephone. ed 
just called up to say that I’m} 
afraid I won’t be able to get home to} 
dinner to-night, as I am detained at the | 
office,’’ | 

‘©You poor dear,’’ answered vhe wife 
sympathetically. ‘‘I don’t wonder. I 
don’t see how you manage to get any- 
thing done at all with that orchestra 
playing in your office. Good night! | 

ee. 8 

‘NE of his friends once asked Mr. 

( Darwin’s gardener about his mas- | 
ter’s health, and how he had been 
lately. 

**Oh!’’? he said, ‘‘my poor master has 
been very sadly. I often wish he had 
something to do, He moons about in 
the garden, and I have seen him stand | 
doing nothing before a flower for ten 
minutes at a time. If he only had 
something to do I really believe he 


} the gravy!’ 


BOW 


THE REVIEW, 


jointed rule, and in 
announced that he was a Democrat, 
Mr. Hinds, in his 


ISLAND, ALBERTA 


himself, as though he were a big three-|conformation, and is generally as use- 
measured words | fa’. 


It is only on aceount of the Fy. 
vailing idea that the thorovghbred is 


suave manner, | useful only as a racing machine that his 


said that he would like to ask him one | price suffers in comparison with his near 


question, Tt was this: 

“Why are you a Det 1a 

‘*Well,’’ replied e fanmer, ‘‘m 
grandfather was a Democfat and mi 
father was a Dentoerat, and | am a 
Democrat.’ : 

‘«That,’’ 
very good reason for a man’s party 
preference, I 


5 U 
said Mr. Hinds, “‘is not a D nix, Arizona, Will, Dur 


relative, the harness horse, When rac- 
ing’ is under a cloud ‘the® price “is af 
fected. At present harness horse racing 
enjoys the bright sunshine, mer 
é Biwi + 3 
RING the recent meeting at Phoe- 
drove 
the black pacing stallion Copa de 


wonder—personalities | Oro a mile in 1.59, and while it was 


aside—if your father and grandfather | without doubt a brilliant performance, 


had been fools, what would you be?’’ 

‘The man looked Mr. Hinds all over, 

‘“‘L suppose,’’ he drawled’ out, 

should have been a Republican, ”’ 
. 


A nara Dr, © was 


‘*T/and his press agent, 


it by no means constitutes a record. 
Still, that dees not kote M, W, Savage 

. BE. Harrison, 
from being jealous of the performance. 
Savage is the owner of a string of fast 


once |pacers, Minor Heir, George Gano, Hedge- 


reading a very strenuous paper on} wood Boy, and Lady Maud C.,, that have 
total abstinence before a clerical| been giving exhibitions rape J the past 


club (so the story goes), when the en-| season, and while any one o 


the four 


tertainer went out to tell his wife how | pacers named would doubtless beat Copa 


many she was to provide for at supper. 

‘*What are they doing?’’ she asked 
and was told the subject of the essay. 
‘*What shall I dof’’ she cried. ‘‘Here 
I have brandied peaches and it is too 
late to make a change.’’ 

‘‘Make no change,’’ said her hius- 
band. ‘‘It will be all right,’’ 

The essayist had the post of honor 
at the right of the lady of the house, 
and she presented him with a dish of 
the peaches. After a while she said to 
him: 

S'Dr, .C , won't you allow me to 
give you some more of these peaches?’’ 

“Thank you!’’ he replied, ‘‘They 
are excellent!’’ 

A little later she said: 

‘Dr, OC——, may I not give you 
another peach??? 

‘*No, thank you,’’ he said apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘but T will take a little more of 


i] ESTING about railways of the South 
t is, rather an overworked profes- 

sion. Before mason-jarring the 
crop, however, let Senator Burton of 
Ohio have the ficor. 

‘Speaking of railways,’’ he says, 
‘*the ultimate word, in my experience, 
was a ‘limited’ on which T travelled in 
Georgia last summer. At a_ point 
where we were making our greatest 
speed, a man stood at the side of the 
track with a moving picture machine, 
and I leaned out of the window and 
called to him: 

‘**How are you getting on?’ 

‘“‘He stopped turning the erank, and 
spoke with an expression of deep dis- 
gust, 

“**Tt don’t seem to be no use,’ he 
said. ‘Hold your head still, please. I 
want to take a time exposure.’ ’’ 

* * * 

ROFESSOR TURNER had been 
spending the Christmas vacation 
in Egypt to supervise the erection 

of a telescope at Helonan, Capt. Lyon, 
who was in charge of the instrument, 
said that he had found that at noon 
every day a gun, was fired, and was 
anxious to know how the system work- | 
ed. Accordingly, he interviewed the 
gunner and asked how he knew when to 
give the signal. 

‘Oh, I look at my watch,’’ said the 
official. 


‘‘and how do you correct your 


” eo better.’’ 
would ¢ t @ 


identally a greadt-nephew~”’ Or | *ae) oem ee a 
F boi | ii a Stal in the tage after the arrival of his first t 
army of Honduras in one of their recent | baby, his wife went upstairs one 
wars. Finally, when things began to evening and found him standing 
look bla with peace and the American | by the side of the erib: and gazing. ear- 
general discovered that his princely nestly at the ehild. She was touched 
may wh nslated into United States | by the sight, and tears filled her eyes. 
money W sout sixty cents a day, he|Her arms stole softly around his neck 
st i ecast. There he found|as she rubbed her cheek caressingly 
a { tes warship and asked for | against his shoulder. He started slight- 
tra 1 home. ly at the touch. f 
° commander told him. | ‘‘Darling!’’ he murmured dreamily, 

1 to have you. Come | ‘‘it is incomprehensible to me how they 

at ver you like and bring} get up such a crib as that for ninety- 
ve 29 5 nine cents.’’ 


“py | 


snid Poe warmly. 


: | 
hat!’’ exelaimed the commander, | 


o you think I’m running—a 


ll, you needn’t get excited | 


’ purred Poe. ‘*My fifty-four | 


ct ” 
playing-cards, 
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Dr. Martel’s Female Pills 


a 


SEVENTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Presoribed and r mmended for women’s all 
ments, a scientifically prepare tr dy of pr en 
worth he vr ts from thelr use are qui 
Permanen For aii dra 


: oo 
«eg such a gC 
ng sinew; Leals cuts, 
wiyees Varicose 
I le, cures strait 
vul soreness and 
lameness, 
“My wife has 
haruptured imb 


there is ho more 
fored from pain 
hird application, 
* and prome 

t is ti invisible 
is is Alanost @ nu 


or delivered, 


et. 
Winnipeg s 
& Cale 


baad t iat. I only have fifty-four A Er 
ieces.’’ i¢ I 


| nin 


> . : id 
of one pair of socks andjdent, I 
} one night: 


j* 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
' 
| 


>| on one occasion threw 


field, Mass. | 


ltion of his room, one flight up, In a 


ee ee 


sh writer tells this story: 
1ew at Oxford the new King 
of Siam, young Vajiravudh, twen 
urth of the late Chulalongkorn’s | 
y children. 
Vajiravudh was a 
able lad, but not a 
remember his 


ty 


pleasant, hospit 
very brilliant stu- 
saying to me 
‘‘Dine with me to-morrow at the 
Mitre, will you?’’ 

‘*Can’t, old man,’’ I 
im going to see ‘Hamlet.’ 


‘* Bring him along,’’ said Vajiravudh. 
oe ® 


answered, ‘‘T 
9 


NIGHT CLERK in a hotel sat doz- 
ing at his desk at about one a.m., 
when a man in evening clothes 

ame in as if laboriously trying to walk 
ek, and said: 

‘‘I’m Ferguson—key to Room 44.’’ 
The guest disappeared in the diree- 


few minutes a man in his shirtsleeves, 
with a flattened hat on the side of his 
head, and with one shoe on a foot and 
the other in his hand, came in and said 
to the clerk: 

‘‘T’m Fershon—key to. for’-for’.’’ 

‘‘Mr, Ferguson just took his key and 
went up.’’ 

‘‘Mr, Fershon just fell out window 
’n’ left key inside. Kindly lemme have 
*nother.’’ 

ke 

HE court room was crowded, A wife 
was seeking divorce on the ground 
of extreme cruelty and abusive 
itreatment, Guns, axes, rolling-pins and 
| stinging inveetives seemed to have play- 
jed a prominent part in the plaintiff’s 

| married life. 
| ‘The husband was on the stand, un- 
dergoing a gruelling cross-examination, 

The examining attorney said: 

‘You have testified that your wife 
cayenne pepper 


path het t-te the —matroar 


| gun, 


j mare is by the noted sire, Dr, John, that 


watch?’’ asked the captain. 


and he tells me the error.’’ 
Forthwith Capt, Lyon interviewed 
the watchmaker and asked him bow he 
checked the error of the watch. 

‘*T get the correct time from the 
said that simple craftsman, 
And thus time was told in Egypt. 


in ivan. wg stares, the youn 
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de Oro in a race of mile heats, three 
in five, Harrison, acting for his employ- 
er, protested against the mile going on 
record, on the ground that for part of 
the distanee the runner or prompter was 
directly in front of tue pacer, hether 
this is true or not matters but little, 
for it is admitted that there was no 
wind-shield attached to the pacemaker’s 
sulky, and as Savage is the owner of 
Dan Pateh, 1.554, the world’s cham- 
pion pacer, it seems unreasonable that 
either he or his press agent should be- 
grudge Copa ue Oro’s owner what little 
honor there would be resulting from the 
horse’s Phoenix performance, 

Verily the green-eyed monster looms 
up also in the horse game, 


ODD WAYS OF MAKING A LIVING 


N addition to being the life of trade, 
the competition that has grown 
more and more ueated in every 

channel of business activity during the 
last few years has proved itself to be 
the life-giver, or mother, of a number 
of queer sustenance-gaining professions. 
In witness whereof, and by way of 
primary concrete illustration, there is 
‘‘Oinder Ella,’’ as she is best known— 
an aged woman with a knack of remov- 


ing cinders from one’s eyes, who ekes 
out her living in this fashion in the 
downtown section of New York. The 


curb market traders are her most lucra- 
tive patients, and it is said her revenue 
sometimes amounts to a dollar and a 
half a day. 

Near the Five Points, in lower New 
York, there is an undertaker who, hav- 
ing failed to gain a living through or- 
dinary undertaking methods, has had 
better financial luck sinee he inaugurat- 
ed what he calls ‘‘home burials.’’ The 
section in which his shop is located is 
inhabited by Chinese, Italians, and per- 
sons of half a dozen other nationalities, 
and when one of these dies the under- 
taker gives him a burial ceremony as 
nearly like that of his own people as he 
ean, The ceremony goes gratis with the 
price of the casket, which is collected 
from the relatives of the departed. 

The so-called ‘‘window vaudeville’’ 
performers are another result of the 
competition that drives individuals to 
make a living in odd ways. The come- 
ly woman attired in a bathing-suit who 
‘demonstrates’? a patent shower-bath 
in the window of one of the New York 
man who gets six 


crowds the way to manipulate a new 
style of easily-tied neckwear, and the 
woman who sits in a shop window de- 
monstrating on her own bare feet the 
relief-giving effect of a- certain brand 
of taleam powder, are illustrations. One 


The Horseman | 
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 Bige Brant is a trotter that has 
4 rapidly come to the front during | 

the past year, and one that may | 
reasonably be expected to improve. This 


was owned by the late R. ¢ 
Brantford, and out of a daughter of 
Geneva, 2.1114, the latter well known 
throughout Canada and the United 
States. Geneva was also owned by Mr. 
Stinson at one time, and later became 
the property of Mr, C, A. Burns of To 
route, by wnoom he was sold for export. 

Lady Brant is owned by Ald, Samuel 
MeBride, president of the Toronto Driy 
ing Club, an enthusiastic amateur reins- 
man, in fact, the alderman would rather 
be in the sulky than have a turkey din 
ner, He loves his horses as companions, 
and has the utmost confidence in Lady 
Brant, and from what has been seen of 
this mare hereabouts, this confidence is 
not likely to be misplaced. 

Lady Brant is a well-made animal, In| 
conformation and color she resembles | 
Geneva very much, and the earnest wish 
of the alderman’s friends is that she 
develops into a trotter equally as good 
as Geneva was, 
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OMPARING the figures of the re- 
cent 
which took 


place at 
with the 


Lexington, 
sale 


Ky., of standard-breds, 


that 


den, New York, there is a vast differ- 
ence in iavor of the harness horse, At 
Lexington during the three days of the 


sal 


318 horses were sold for $48,230, 
making an average of $151.66 for the 
lot. At New York 769 head sold for 
$319,655, an average of $415 per head, 
Some difference, The reason for this 
vast difference is obvious, The racing 
of thoroughbreds is confined to narrew 
bounds. Jt is limited to a very small 


in your face, Now, sir, kindly tell us 
what you did on that oeeasion,’’ 

The witness hesitated and looked econ- 
|fused, Everyone expected that he was 
about to confess to some shocking act 
of cruelty. But their hopes were shat- 
tered when he finally blurted out: 

‘*T sneezed,’’ 

* * * 
URING the recent campaign in 
I Maine, Asher Hinds, who was run- 
ning for Congress from the First 
Congressional Distriet, was speaking to 
a small audience in one of the farming 
communities. In an offhand manner 


he asked whether there was a Demo- 
erat in the room. When no one re- 
|sponded to the question Mr. Hinds 


remarked that it was no disgrace for 
a man to be an honest Democrat, add 
ing that if there was one in the room 


he would like to have him show his 
colors. : 
After a little wait a slow moving 


jand lengthy man deliberately unfolded 


sale of thoroughbred stock jhe his 


of the oddest of all the more recent 
‘‘window vaudeville’? performers is a 
man who disguises himself to represent 
Theodore Roosevelt and who gets 
eight dollars a week for standing in a 
shop window back of a placard that an- 
nounces prizes for any passers-by who 
are able to detect the slightest move- 
ment in his rigid body. 

A score or more of different so-called 
‘human dolls’? have followed the foot- 
steps 01 the Roosevelt man in their ef- 
fort to gain a livelihood by posing in 
store windows. Following the victory 
of Johnson in the fistic arena at Reno, 
negro boys by the hundred swarmed 
into Coney Island to take advantage of 
the fiftv cents a day increase in pay that 
was advertised by those in charge of 
the booths where five cents allows one to| 
throw three balls at a negro’s head, So 
great was the popularity of this amuse- 


at this particular time, that many hard- 
up negroes availed themselves of the 
means thus afforded to make a living. 

The man in evening clothes who flash- 
es out the name of a certain brand of 
liquor on his transparent shirt-front as 
he saunters down the street by night 


jis an oddity in quest of a living not 


less queer than the man who recently 
advertised in the London Times that, 
for a small remuneration, he would im- 
personate any wealthy man who cared 
to engage his services, and in his dis- 
guise would meet all the ‘‘cranks’’ who 
might eome to bother said wealthy man, 
‘*T can save my client’s time and may 
life,’’ the advertisement was 
worded, 

In Chieago, there was chronicled the 


was held at Madison Square Gar-|case not long ago of a man who was 


earning his living, at the rate of about 
four dollars a week, by getting tips 
from men whose hats he ran after at a 
particularly windy corner of one of the 
busiest sections of the city, And there 
is an aged woman in Philadelphia who 
ekes out a living by loitering around 
the walks of Fairmount Park and mend- 
ing the dolls and toys of the little girls 
who go there for their daily airing, She 
carries a cement preparation with her, 


number of tracks compared with those 
where harness horse racing exists, and 
while it is popular with the people it is 
a sport that has been badly handled, 
Just as it is enjoyable to watch field 
sports of all kinds, so it is to watch 
horses race. It is only the conditions 
that surround the sport of horse racing 
that keep the general public from be- 
coming interested, Those conditions ean, 
and will, be removed in time, but it will 
take time to bring about tfe change, 
From «a commercial standpoint there 
is no reason why young thoroughbreds 
should not bring as much at auction as 
young standard-breds, The one is as 
useful as the other. The average thor- 
oughbred is as heavy as the ayerage 
standard-bred, He equals the latter in 
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and her income is estimated at about 
five dollars a week, 


THE VICISSITUDES OF A PICTURE 

HERE is a certain Scottish picture 

that has undergone striking vicis- 
situdes of fortune, 

In 1884 the work was presented to 


Bishop Carruthers as a testimony of}, 


gratitude. It was the sensation of the 
year at the Royal Scottish Academy, It 
was engraved in mezzotint by Hodgetts, 


The Best Liver Pill.—The action of 
the liver is easily disarranged. A sud- 
den chill, undue exposure to the ele- 


thé causes, 
cause, Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills ean 
be relied upon as the best 
that can be taken, 
ing liver pills ond they bave no super 
iors among such preparations, 


ment on the part of the white brethren | 


ments, over-indulgence in some favorite 
food, excess in drinking, are a few of 
Bot whatever may be the 


corrective 
They are the lead- 


and the print enjoyed prenomenal popu- 
larity. ‘The picture itself became part 
of the altar-piece of the Roman Catholic 
Jhureh in Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 

During the seventies the Catholic com-| 
munity moved to a new church, The 
canvas of the altar-piece was rolled) 
and left lying in the schools, where 
was eventually forgotten, When thickly 
enerusted with dirt, the whole thing wa 
sold for a trifle to a broker, who thought 
S80 little of his prize that for a time he 
used it as a tarpaulin, covering an Gut- 
house with it, 


. A travelling showman made a bid.for 
the canvas, thinking it would do to or- 
nament the front of his booth, but he 


Earache, Toothache! 
fo Cure the Pain in Ten Seconds 


and Get Instant Relief 
Nothing Equals 


os NERVILINI 

Vitty rs Ne née 
Rs coast to in, 
honses this trusty liniment ser 
entire family, ote all their * 
and kept the doctor’s bill small. ’ 
Nerviline still holds first rank in Can 
ada among pain-relieving remedies — 
searcely a home you can find. that 
doesn’t use ite 


From Port Hope. 


«id not get it, A last indignity was Ont., Mr. W. TT. 
contemplated by the broker, who was TESTIMONIAL Greenaway, of the 
seriously considering the advisability of No. Guide newspaper 


staff, writes: ‘‘ For 
4398 twenty years we 

have used Nervi 
line in our home, and not for the world 
would we be without it. As a remedy 
for all pain, earache, toothache, eramps 
headache and disordered stomach, 1 
know ot no preparation so useful and 
quick to relieve as Nerviline,’’ 

Let every mother give Nerviline a 
trial; it’s good for children, good for 
old folks—you can rub it om as a lini. 
ment or take it internally, 

Wherever there is pain, Nerviline will 
cure it. Refuse anything but Nerviline. 
In two sizes, 50ce and 25e, all dealers or 
The Catarrhozone ©o,, Kingston, Ont, 


cutting off the heads and making of 
them pictures of a convenient size for 
selling, when an art collector spied the 
treasure and secured it for a small sum. 
The church authorities made vigorous ef- 
forts to recover the masterpiece, when, 
after careful restoration, the value of 
the pieture was disclosed, Their efforts 
were without avail, however, for the sale 
had been a valid one, 


NAMES AND EPONYMS 


Ra oe is a ng 4 to the effect that 
Brougham, on being chaffed by the 
Tron Duke as a man whose name 
would go down to posterity as a great 
lawyer and statesman, but who would 
be best known by the name of the ear- 
riage that had been christened after 
him, retorted that the Duke’s name 
would no doubt be handed down to fu- 
ture generations as that of a great gen- 
eral, but that he would be best remem- 
bered by reason of a particular kind 
of boot named after him. This little 
story serves to illustrate the fact that 
many names, illustrious and otherwise, 
are saved from oblivion by comparative: 
ly trivial circumstances, . 

It is probable, for instance, that sail- 
ors will never let die Admiral Vernon’s 
nickname ‘‘Old Grog,’’ derived from 
his breeches, which were of grogram, 
but applied to the rum that the Admiral 
ordered to be served out to them. 

The name of another drink—negus— 
has survived from the time of Queen 
Anne, when it was the favorite bever- 
age of one Colonel Negus. 

More common, however, than either 
of the above, is the name ‘‘sandwich,’’ 
which commemorates the Lord Sandwich 
who invented it as a means of taking 
a hasty lunch while engaged in his -du- 
ties at the Admiralty. 

Certain towns and districts, such as 
Xeres, Oporto, Champagne, and Burgun- 
ry, are probavly best known through the 
productions named after them. 

Cayenne is probably better known 
outside France for the red pepper it 
produces than for being the locality to 
which I'rench convicts are transported; 
while the town of Cognac, in France, 
owes its celebrity solely to the brandy 
distilled from its grapes. 

Cologne is, perhaps, more famous for 
its manufacture of eau de cologne than 
for its splendid cathedral, Spa, in Bel 
gium, has provided a common name, ap- 
plicable to most inland watering-places, 
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while Guingamp, a small town in Brit 
tany, is totally unknown to the large 
number of people who used the material 
vamed after it—gingnam, 


THE SIAMESE CAT 


TAMESE cats, with their curious 
markings and loud, discordant 
voices, are favorite pets both here 

and abroad, 

In many respects these animals of 
Siamese breed are unique among felines. 
They follow their owners like dogs; they 
are exceedingly affectionate and insist 
upon attention, and they mew loudly 
and constantly, as if trying to talk. 
They have more vivacity and less dig 
nity than usually falls to the lot of 
cats, 

In eolor they vary from pale fawn 
through shades of brown to chocolate. 
There are two varieties, the temple cats 
and the palace cats, the principal dif 
ference between the two being that the 
palace breed is darker in color. 


A GOOD EYE LOTION 


A good eye lotion, suitable for ali 
simple cases of inflammation of the eyes, 
is made by diluting witch hazel with an 
equal part of water and soaking a bit 
of lint in the fluid. The lint must be 
laid on the eyelid and kept moist by the 
solution. 


Comfort for the Dyspeptic.—There is 
no ailment so harassing and exhausting 
as dyspepsia, which arises from defee 
tive action of the stomach and liver, and 
the victim of it is to be pitied. Yet he 
can find ready relief in Parmelee’s 
Vegetable Pills, a preparation that has 
established itself by years of effeetive 
use. There are pills that are widely 

i as the greatest ever com 
pounded, but not one of them ean rank 
in value with Parmelee’s. 


Self-Loading Rifle. 


As its name indicates, this rifle reloads itself, the 
recoil of the exploded cartridge doing the work. 
This places the complete control of the rifle under 
the trigger finger, which permits rapid shooting 
with great ease and accuracy. The .351 Caliber 
High-Power cartridge, has tremendous killing 


power, making it heavy enough for the largest game 


Catalogue fully describing this rifle, “The Gun 
that shoots Through Steel,” sent upon request, 
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Fresh Air in Winte: 


In winter, it is hard to get fresh air 
in certain rooms. Some rooms in 2 
house are usually colder than others. 
and if you open the windows it is 
hard again to heat the room properly 

If you keep the windows closed 
you don’t get fresh air; if you keep 
them open you cannot quickly reheat 
the room. The 


ERFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 


Absolutely smokeless and odorless 


solves the difficulty. You can leave 
the windows in a room open all day 
dn winter, and when you close them 
apply a match to a Perfection Oi! 

eater and heat the room to any tem- 
perature you desire in afew minutes. 
The Perfection OU. Heaters fipished in japan or nickel, It burns for 
nine hours, It has a cool handle and a dampertop. It has an automatic. 
tocking flame spreader, which prevents the wick from being turned high 


we pti to smoke, and is’easy to/remove and drop back so that the wick can be 
quickly clenaed, An indicator always shows amount of oil in the font. 


The filler-cap does not need to be screwed down, Itis put in like a cork 
in a bottle, and is attached to the fqnt by a chain, 


The burner body or gallery cannut become wedged, because of a new 
device in construction, and consequently, itcan always be easily unscrewed in 
an instant for rewicking. The Perfection Oil Heater is strong, durable, well 
made, built for service, yet light and ornamental. 


lers Everywhere. If not at , write scriptive circular 
Dea to y lcaniet andes Hid # 


The Imperial Oil Company, 
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SOME MICROSCOPIC 
MARVELS 


O" all the wonders which men have made, the smallest 
ihicgs are probably the most remarkable. It is much 

easier to com d the building of a colossal strue- 
ture with the strength and the hereulean labor which it re- 
quires, than to bring the mind down to the microscopie dim- 
inutivencas of work produced under the lens by men who 
have had a genius for that sort of veg | 

Hivery age has had its marvels in this particular, and it 
oe be hard to decide which should be pronounced the 
greatest, 

In tho twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth a blacksmith 
aamed Mark Sealiot made a lock, consisting of eleven pieces 
of iron, steel, and brass, all of which, together with a key. 
weighed but one m of gold, He also made a chain of 
gold, consisting of forty-three links, and, having fastened 
this to the before-mentioned lock and key, he put the chain 
about the neck of a flea, which drew them all with ease, All 
those together, lock and key, chain, and flea, weighed only 
one gram and a half, 

Oswaldus Norhingerus, who was more famous even than 
Sealiot for his minute contrivances, is said to have made 
one thousand six hundred dishes of turned ivory, all eorce 
and complete in every part, yet so small, thin and slender, 
that all of them were included in a cup turned out of a 
peppercorn of common size, 

ohannes Shad, of Mitelbrace, carried this wonderful 
work with him to Rome, and showed it to Pope Paul V., who 
saw and counted them all by the aid of a pair of spectacles. 
They were so little as to be almost invisible to the eye. 

Johannes Farrarius, a Jesuit, had in his possession can- 
nons of wood, with their carriages, wheels, and all‘cther mili- 
tary furniture, all of which were also contained in a pepper- 
corn of the ordinary size, 

Thore is a cherry-stone in a Massachusetts museum which 
contains a dozen silver spoons, The stone itself is of the 
ordinary size. But the spoons are so small that their shape 
and finish can be well distinguished only by the gree 

Dr. Oliver gives an account of a cherry-stone on which 
were carved one hundred and twenty-four heads, so distinct- 
ly that the naked eye could distinguish those belonging to 
popes and kings by their mitres and crowns. It was bought 
in Prussia for fifteen thousand dollars, and thenee conveyed 
to England, where it was considered an object of so much 
value that its possession was disputed, and it became the 
object of a suit in Chancery. 

One of the Nuremburg toy-makers enclosed in a cherry- 
stone, which was exhibited at the French Crystal Palace, a 
eee of Sebastopol, a railway station, and the ‘‘ Messiah’? of 

Jopstoek. 

In more remote times an account is given of an ivory 
chariot, constructed by Mermecides, which was so small that 
a fly could cover it with his wing; also a ship of the same 
material, which could be hidden under the wing of a bee. 

Pliny, too, tells us that Homer’s ‘‘Tliad,’’ with its fifteen 
thousand verses, was written in so small a space as to be 
contained in a nutshell, while Elian mentions an artist who 
wrote 2 distich in letters of gold, which he enclosed in the 
rind of a kernel of corn, 

But the Harleian MS. mentions a greater curiosity than 
any of the above, it being nothing more nor less than the 
Bible, written by one Peter Bales, a chancery clerk, in so 
smal! a book that it could be enclosed within the shell of 
an English walnut. 

A writer in the ‘*Technical World’’ describes the small- 
est engine that has ever been made, It seems incredible that 
such an atom of construction could be handled and put to- 
gether. Lt is made of gold and steel, and is so small that a 
common housefly seems large in comparison. 

It fits easily into the smallest .22 short cartridge, balance- 
wheel and all. It weighs just four grains complete, which 
is about the weight of a common match, It takes two hun- 
dred and twenty such engines to weigh one ounce, almost 
two thousand to weigh a pound, and more than three million 
to weigh a ton, 

The engine-bed and stand are of gold. The shaft runs in 
hardened and ground steel ie inserted in the yold bed 


" ssh served. B Wou 
These. bearings are counter boréd from the inside “to form a 


self-oiling bearing. The fly-wheel has a steel centre and arms, 
with a gold rim, and this part—the complete wheel—weighs 
one grain. 

The eylinder is of steel with octagonal base highly polish- 
ed. The stroke is one-thirty-second of an inch; bore, three- 
one-hundredths of an inch, Seventeen pieces are used in the 
construction of this engine. 

The feed is through the gold base, which is hollow. The 
speed of this engine is six thousand revolutions per minute. 
When running one hundred per second no motion is visible 
to the eye, but it makes a note like the noise of a mosquito, 
eaused by tue vibrating piston-rod. 

The horse-power is one-four hundred and ninety-eight 
thousandths of one horse-power. Compressed air is used to 
run it, and it may be of interest to note that the amount of 
air pressure required to make it hum can easily be borne on 
the eyeball without winking. 


THE SOLUTION OF A DEEP, DARK MYSTERY. 


S I entered the gloomy, forbidding structure, I noticed 
A the massive walls and the small, high-placed, steel- 

barred windows. 

‘*You take extraordinary precautions, monsieur,’’ I said. 
‘*Do you often have trouble with your patients?’’ 

‘*Non, m’sieu,’’? replied the attendant who was acting as 
my guide through the famous Parisian maison d’alienes, ‘‘ As 
you may pairceive, we are verree careful. We come now to 
the violent wards, m’sieu.’’ ; 

We walked slowly down the long corridor, on both sides 
of which, separated by barred partitions, were the unfor 
tunate inmates, They were truly a wretched-looking lot, 
most of them heavily manaeled, all with the wild light of 
insanity in their eyes, 

‘*— have been anxious to inspect this place ever since I 
learned that here originate the women’s fashions,’’ I said, 

My guide shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘ What would you?’’ he 
replied. ‘*Name of a pussyeat! Long ago, sane people did get 
zem out, but zeir efforts were too much of a slowness, too— 
vhat you call ‘tame.’ Here originated ze enormous sleeve, 
ze gr-rande bustle, ze sheath skirt, and ze other belles toil- 
ettes. Over zere is our partie des chapeaux, m’sieu.’’ 

«“Oh,’? I said. Then a sudden thought struck me, ‘‘Can 
you show me the inyenter of the hobble-skirt?’’ I asked, 

He looked dubious. ‘‘But yes,’’ he said finally, ‘‘I vill 
show you.’’ 

I followed him down several flights of stairs to a cell far 
underground, When I first peered through the grating I could 
distinguish nothing, When my eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, I made out a fearful-looking creature, hairy and 
raggod, and with long, talon-like finger-nuils, He was rapidly 
covering sheets of paper with grotesque designs by means of 
bits of charcoal. His eyes gleamed with an unearthly light, 
and he kept up a continual drooling, ceeasionally nodding 
his head, as if his work pleased him, 

‘This is one of our most valued patients,’’ volunteered 
my guide.‘‘He invented not only ze hobble skirt, but also ze 
hats ze ladies are wearing zis winter, Come away quietly, 
so as not to disturb him, He is working on ze new styles for 
next spring.’ 

Marvelling greatly, I soon took leave of the courteous at- 
tendant and came away. I am now locking forward with eon- 
siderable eagerness to seeing the new spring fashions.— 
December Lippincott’s, 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND 
’ was announced in the Court Cireular the other day that 
Mr. Ellison Macartney, deputy master of the Mint, was 
reecived in audience by the King at Marlborough House. 
No doubt, the provision of a new Great Seal of England was 
the subject of the interview, For a fresh Great Seal has to 
be made on the accession of every Sovereign to the Throne, 
and the delicate work of cutting it on silver, from the draw- 
ings of the artist commissioned to make the design, is done at 
the Mint, A document to which the seal is fixed is the instru- 
ment by which the will of the Sovereign in regard to all the 
more important matters of state is declared, The Great Seal 
is, therefore, affixed to royal proclamations dissolving or sum- 
moning Parliament, to treaties with foreign powers, to patents 
of nobility, and to the credentials of ambassadors, The im- 
pression of the Great Seaf in wax is as round and as thick as 
a muflin, and is attached to these parehment documents by 2 
plaited sill cord, The die from which this massive wax im- 
pression is obtained is, of course, the Great Seal itself. It 
consists of two heavy silver dises, hinged together, which, 
when closed, form a sort of mold, It measures six and one- 


eq 
depth, Pon es tte ct Te 
design within, At the an 
ce, molten wax is poured in and allowed to harden, 
Into this, one end of the silken cord is insorted, after. Then 
ed, and on the wax is found 
pressions of the two engraved surfaces, ‘This wax 
seal, hanging from its silken cord, is exactly six inches in 
diameter and three-quarters of an inch in thickness. 
value of the seal, if put into the melting s pot is about 
#125 or $150, according to the current price silver, but 
the elaborate ving in high relief upon its two sides neces- 
sarily adds greatly to its value, It was stated in the House 
of Commons by the secretary of the treasury, in 1900, that 
during the long reign of Queen Victoria, the Great Seal had 
to. be replaced four times, according as its mechanical parts 
were worn out, and its ornamentation defaced. The cost of 
the first Great Seal of the reign—that provided in 1837, on 
Queen Victoria’s accession—is not known, but the second, 
which was in use from 1860 to 1878, east $2,065; the third, 
which was in use from 1879 to 1900, cost $2,565; and the 
fourth, made in May, 1900, and in use until the new Great 
Seal of King Edward VIL. was provided, cost $2,000. 

All the great seals of Wngland have one design in com- 
mon, On the obverse of the seal, the Sovereign, whether 
male or female, is represented sitting in St. Edward’s chair, 
robed and crowned; and on the reverse, the King or Queen 
is seen on horseback, habited in a flowing mantle. But in the 
execution of this common design, and especially in its sym- 
bolie accessories and ormentation, the faney and skill of the 
artist are allowed full play, so that each Great Seal is dif- 
ferent in detail from its perdecessors, and, viewed as an 
example of the engraver’s art, is usually ‘worthy of its great 
purpose, 

he discarded Great Seal is disposed of as the Sovereign 
may direct. As a matter of custom it becomes the property 
ef the Lord Chancellor, and a more unique official perquisite 
there is not in the United Kingdom. When William IV, suc- 


accordingly provided, there was an interesting contention 
between Lord Lyndhurst and Lord te a for the posses: 
sion of the disused Great Seal of George 

George, Lyndhurst was the Lord Chancellor of a Tory admin- 


istry of Earl Gre 
Chancellor, Lyndhurst claimed the old Great Seal as his on 
the ground that it was in his charge on the death of the 
Sovereign to whom it belonged. 

Brougham, pointed out that, as provided by law, the old 


statesmen. He allotted to each one of the sides of the old 


and which the Sovereign on horseback. 


IN FUTURE YEARS 


The fleetest horse is yet unborn, I ween, 

The greatest ships lie anchored still in dreams; 
The brightest jewel beyond our ken still gleams 

In unturned soil, where eyes have never seen, 

The richest mine as yet has never been 
Discovered, nor has every star that beams 
Been named by scientists, although it seems 

That man has little knowledge yet to glean. 


In' future years of ages yet to come 
Shall rise the gre: t city, yet unplanned; 
Some day to Mars a signal will be sent, 
And scientists on earth may learn of some 
Great worlds, all peopled, beautiful and grand, 
Where souls may live when life on earth is spent. 
—By C. H. Meiers. 


TWILIGHT 
(Lines spggested by an Autumn sunset) 
The day dies, 
The last faint ember of the setting sun 
Goes out, and long, dark night grows on apace. 
A stillness wraps the world in solemn thought. 
No song of bird, no rustle of the breeze 
Disturbs the sagred silence of the hour... Gian non eas 
Un rapid wing, a solitary dove 
Pursues her lonesome, solemn flight to East, 
Through skies o’ereast with blackest leaden clouds— 
So white, so sad, so lost in such a sky! 
Her course is straight and swift_as arrow’s flight; 
And darkness swallows up the white-winged dove, 
A star peeps out—and night is on the world. 
—By Edward M. Carney 
EQUALITY 
Men ealled him wise, the wisest of his race; 
Great were the powers of his mighty brain, 
the wisdom of the sage whose place 
s in the forefront of the human train. 
When he was dead, and safely laid away 
Beneath the tow’ring shaft with ivies ‘round, 
E’en as the fool he crumbled to decay— 
All men are equal underneath the ground. 


Men called him kind, and said he did no wrong 
To any human being of this earth; 

Said he was meek, forgiving—aye, and strong 
In the fruition of all goodly worth. 

When he was dead, and passed, and gone for aye, 
Sleeping within his grassy covered mound, 

B’en as the thief he crumbled to decay— 
All men are equal underneath the ground, 


And o’er the wise man’s grave the flowers spring 
As o’er the plot where the poor fool doth sleep, 
And o’er the good man’s grave the song-birds sing 
As o'er the thief ’s low mound where ivies creep, 
Brothers alike, all turned to crumbling clay, 
Life that was mortal here at last has found 
Alike the common lot of earth’s decay— 
All men are equal underneath the ground, 


—By Horace Seymour Keller 


ARE TIME AND SPACE INFINITE 

QVHERE have always been persons who are so oppressed 
with the idea of infinity that they have insisted on the 
conception of definite limits to space, To what exists 

beyond those limits they apparently shut their eyes 

Those who regard the space of our experience as curved 
and as returning into itself in all directions as the surface 
of a sphere does in two-dimensional space, postulate an outer 
space of four dimensions for it to curve in; but the infinity 
of this outer space does not seem to bother them, To Pro 
fessor W. H. Pickering, who writes on the subject in Popular 
Astronomy, it “appears likely that not only space, but time 
also, is limited. He says: 

‘*Every one who considers the question of proceeding 
indefinitely along a straight line must feel the impossibility 
of coming to a point where there is no space beyond him, and 
yet at the saine time he must feel that infinite space is itself 
an impossibility, To avoid this difficulty, it has been sug 
gested that space is curved, with a definite radius and direc- 
tion of curvature at every point. In other words, we should 
acept the isea that plane triangles and rectangular coordin 
ates are merely a close approximation to fact, but that all 
figures are really constructed in spherical coordinates, 

‘*Now it is a property of infinite space, of any number 
of dimensions, that if it be properly curved, and inserted in 
space of one higher dimension, it will become finite, Thus, 
if infinite space of one dimension represented by a straight 
line be properly curved and inserted in a plane, it will become 
the periphery of an ellipse; if uniformly eurved, it will be 
come that of a circle, Similarly, if space of two dimensions, 
represented by a plane, be properly curved and inserted in 
three-dimensional space, it will become the surface of an 
ellipsoid, Similarly, if ordinary or three-dimensicnal space 
be properly curved, and inserted in space of four dimensions, 
it will become finite in volume, and represent what would 
correspond to the surface of a fourth-dimensional solid, Thus, 
if we should go far enough east, we should reach the south, 
and if far enough into the zenith we should reach the nadir,’’ 

This may be simple fact, and not imagination; in fact, 
Professor Pickering believes we have absolutely no reason, 
outside of our previous convictions, for thinking it otherwise. 
«ur case, he says, is similar to that of persons who believe 
the earth to be flat. 

We co not know that we see the stars along straight lines, 
although, of course, if there is curvature, the radius must be 
enormous, since we do not see around the universe and back 
to the sun, The whole idea he regards as no more difficult 
of belicf than the possibility of infinite spaee, and it may, 
he thinks, at least be held as an alternative hypothesis. He 
goes on: 

t 


ceeded to the throne in 1830,.and a new Great Seal was 


V. At the death of 


istration, but before the Great Seal of William was completed 
a change of government took place; the Great Reform Min- 
was in office, and Brougham was Lord 


Great Seal remained in use until the new one was ready, and, 
as he was the actual keeper of the old seal at the time it was 
disearded, his right and title to it were unquestionable. 
William settled the dispute to the mutual satisfaction of the 


Great Seal, and tossed up a coin to decide the choice—which 
should have the representation of the Sovereign on the throue, 


“ship, dar tu the skill or # turnér, who worked fron 


‘If we accept it, however, we are at once brought face 
to face with the actuality of the fourth dimension, and from 
this there seems to be no escape. It is either the fourth 
dimension or infinity, Which is the more likely? If we admit 
a fourth, why not a fifth, sixth, or nth? Bimply because 
there is no need of them, as far as our ehowledpe extends, 
The fourth is sufficient for our purposes, and to a reasonable 
mind unfamiliar with our universe, spate of four dimensions 
at appear to be a priori quite as probable as space of 
ee, 

“If it 18 difficult for us to imagine infinite space, it is still 
more so to comprehend infinite time, As we go back eternally 
through the ages, how is it possible for there to be still an 
infinity of time before that? Yet we cannot conceive of an 
actual day or instant before which time did not exist, In 
graphical solutions time is represented by a straight line, and 
may be compared to space of one dimension. But suppose 
that time, too, is curved, and has another dimension that 
we have not yet detected. Time, then, may be represented 
by an ellipse of a cirele, and if we go back far enough into 
yesterday we shall arrive at to-morrow. Of course, we should 
not live our lives over again, because matter in the mean- 
time would have changed; and when the present day again 
arrives, it will be upon a very different universe, Both in- 
finity of time and a return of time seem to us now impossible. 
{f the latter is the more dificult to comprehend, may it not 
be simply because it has not oceurred to us before?” 

_ ‘Even admitting the return of space and time, our posi- 
tion is still difficult of conception, Matter and energy may 
be indestruetible, but they are certainly both subject to 
degradation. This would imply beginning and subquent end 
to both. Our only escape from this dilemma seems to be that 
a winding-up process occurs when time is on the opposite side 
of its course or when we are in some other portion of space. 
Perhaps we have a clue to our method of escape from this 
difficulty in Kapteyn’s conclusion that in the early 
history of each star there was a time when gravitation had 
no effect, We are now, however, far beyond our depth in 
the unknowable, and suggestion even at this point seems 
fruitless. 

‘It is generally assumed by cosmogonists that space has 
but three dimensions, and that space and time are infinite. 
The object of this paper is simply to point out that alterna- 
tive suppositions are possible.’’ 


THE RISE OF THE PIPE 


‘FXUE pipe is not a modern creation, Some years ago, 


Aliso, near Haltern, found fragments of earthen pipes that 
had been used by the smokers. Some had been artistically 


Lieut.-Colone] Dahm, of the Prussian army, while ex- | 
cavating within the walls of the old Roman fort of | 


made and decorated, and all showed the marks of expert 
coloring. The’ pipes could not have been used for smok 
tobacco, because the tobacco plant was not known in Euro 
wnen they were fashioned. Possibly the barbari 


epoch smoked hemp leaves and the heads of po 

The origin of the pipe is thus very ancient 1¢ tobaceo | 
pipe is of modern use. Tobacco m its way i | 
general favor until well into the en Per 
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confess to pipe-s 
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INOKL 
dulged in by many, t 
frequented by the aristoer 

Toward the end of the | 
expelled from the Café Riche 
a nce of the rules of the place 
but the resul 
d in Berlin as weil a 


enjoyed the right to smo 


Rousseau w 
pipe } 
ssean carried the 


The 


of Berlin 


y within last eighty On the 
the Kir of Prussi La deeres 

tants of Berlin to smok es in t 
the Thiergarten. Until then their use in 


bidden ‘‘out of regard for public proprie 
linquent who was caught, pipe in mouth, i 
side of his own home or in the house of 
ed by a fi of two thi 
piated by a term in prison, 


a friend 


8; if repeated, the offence was ex 


Tne old Kaiser Wilhelm, 
made for him in Havana, s1 
on his hunting-trips. 
an important func 


whose cigars were specially 
ked nothing but a pipe when 
The Emperor’s pipe was guarded by 
ionary. It was a fine piece of sxorkman 
a pattern 
sketched by the Kaiser’s own hands. In the centre of the 
meerschaum head of the pipe stood a black grouse of chisel 
ed silver, perched, wings ‘spread, on a bough. On the stem 
of the pipe was a W formed from brilliant pebbles found 
in the stomachs of grouse. The Kaiser stuffed his pipe with 
tobacco mixed with the sweet leaves of certain trees noted 
for their odors. The pipe gave out great clouds of fragrant 
smoke, 

One pipe that will not figure in any collection is the pipe 
that used to be smoked by the Shah of Persia who lost 


throne recently. It descended to its present owner from 
his father, who reeeived it from his brothe This orna 
mental object is set with diamonds and rubies valued at 


approximately $600,000. 


HOW ENGLISHMEN KILL 
| ORD WALSINGHAM, of course, holds the record for the 
4 most remarkable single handed day’s shooting ever re- 
corded in these islands, says an E i 
August 28, 1872, his lordship, us 
and two breechloaders in turn, juse on Bh 
houses Moor, Yorkshire, shooting for about twelve hours. 
Sixteen years later, however, Lord Walsingham eclipsed his | 
earlier performance, | 

Beginning to shoot soon after five o’clock in the morning 
on August 30, 1888, his lordship had killed 1,070 grouse by 
7.30 in the evening. The birds on this occasion were driven 
to the butts by forty beaters, and four breech loaders-—loaded 
with black powder—were employed. 

The late Sir Frederick Millbank, one of the most skilful 
all round shots ever seen in this country, had 728 grouse to 
his own gun during a day’s driving as one of a party of 
several guns in August, 1872. 

Heavy bags of snipe and woodcock are, one hears, chiefly 
a thing of the past; they are at least much less common nowa 
days than formerly. But, strangely enough, it is only fiftee: 
years ago that the biggest bag of woodecock on record for a 
single day wus obtained, 

This was at Ashford, Ireland, on Lord Ardilaun’s estate, 
where no fewer than two hundred and five ’cock were killed 
on January 25th, 1895, The bag for six days was five hundred 
and eight ’eock. Lord Elcho once bagged one thousand we 


sh daily. On 
e-load 


hundred and fifty ‘cock in a season at Muckross, Ireland, 
eight hundred and forty of these being obtained in ten days’ | 
shooting. Nothing like this ever has been done in England 
the best single day’s bag ever recorded being one of one 
hundred and five woodeock in Swanton Wood, Norfolk, dur 
ing December, 1860, 


A GLUTTONOUS STARFISH 


garni to the death are common between sea-urehins and 
starfish, The starfish, when veady for battle, raises one 
of his arms toward the sea-urchin, The urchin shoots 


out all his bristling spines, or needles, and, in addition to his 
always visible arms, brings out an‘arm that is never seen un 
less it is needed for active use, This usually invisible weapon 
is a sort of nipper edged with teeth, During one fight betweer 
a sea-urchin and a starfish, the starfish, with a sudden move 
ment, broke off the pincers of the urchin. 

The pincers remained imbedded in the flesh of the starfish. 
Finding his chief weapon gone, the urchin drove all his 
needles into the back of the starfish, not all together, but one 
after another, with all the method of calculated aetion, As 
the needles entered the back of the starfish, the starfish broke 
them, one by one, 

The urehin, rendered powerless by the loss of his needles, 
made a few mechanical movements in self defence, and ther 
lay motionless and powerless on the water, After a few 
minutes’ hesitation, and a close serutiny of his subject, the 
starfish approached the urchin and prepared to devour him, 
But, as the urchin was six times larger than his mouth, he 
turned out his stomach in the manner noted by naturalists 
as a common manoeuvre of certain animals, and, having re 
jected his stomach lining, inserted the urchin’s cnreass, spines 
and all, 

During the time consumed by him in the struggle of diges 
tion, he was closely observed, Having writhed in agony for 
some days, he began to show a change of appearance, The 
distention of his middle decreased and his movements lost 
their spasmodie character, Later, he was seen to move with 
more activity, One morning, warmed up for action by the 
power of the san’s heat, he moved his stomach rapidly from 
side to side and from top to bottom, and rejected the spines 
fine, bone-plates, jaws, everything that had not disappeared 
during the process of digestion, The elimination accom 
plished and his appetite satisfied, the starfish replacer his 
stomach in its normal position and resumed the even tenor 
of his life. 


How the Portuguese Amuse 
Themselves 


— Portuguese is essentially a pleasure-lover. He ia not 
especially devoted to the theatre, but takes his pleasures 

much in the same way as the Spaniard, aithongh his 
taste in regard to bull-fights is by no means so sanguinary, 
In the Spanish fight gore is the predominant feature, and 


in the Portuguese it is a display of elegant h 
the bull is never killed, sign! fi Re a 


The bull ring at Lisbon is situated at the extreme end 
of the famous Aveneda di Liberdade, which has recently 
been the scene of the most severe fighting between the Re- 
publican and Monarchist troops. On a fete day, when the 
bull-fight is to take place (and this is generally on a Sun- 
day), the concourse of people is enormous, and a stranger 
might well imagine that an infantile revolution had broken 
out, for from early morning until the time of the bull-fight 
at two or three in the afternoon, there is a sticcession of 
exploding bombs, shells and rockets, fired in vpen spaces 
and especially in the vicinity of the railway station and the 
famous Roly Poly Square, the stones of which are laid in 
such an erratic fashion that they resemble the waves of the 
sea, and whichever way the tourist walks across them he 


involuntarily raises his foot as though to step over a rise in 
the ground, 


_ All over Lisbon, and especially along the Aveneda, there 
18 @ curious fashion in pavements, and all kinds of weird 
seroils and twisting, twirling and dragon-like figures are 
made in tessellated tiles—either white or black, or black 
upon white, : 


On the days of bull-fights the vietors are escorted through 
the streets in gaily-decorated carts with their lady admirers 
in startling costumes, and the constant eracking of fireworks 
mingles with the cheers of the crowd. A Portuguese bull- 
fight is worth seeing, and even the Humanitarian League 
could find little to cavil at. It is certainly no more cruel 
than fox-hunting or stag stalking in our own land. The bull- 
fighters earn large salaries, and many of them ure popular 
heroes, Some of them are quite wealthy men. 

The living picture craze has lon 


1 @ ago seized upon the 
Portuguese in a manner i 


which would astonish the owners 


of picture palaces, successful as they are, in this country, 
From noon until the all hours of the morning the streets 
of id other large towns are a perfect pandemonium 


; of bells and the 


or f these 


shrieking ‘of st 
scores of picture pal: 
thorcughfares, The 
y, for 


-am-blown 
es, almost 
price of ad- 
although the Tortuguese is 


A gre ‘ t his enjoyme: cheap 
t b is much for his money » can, 

i e ¢ t id one can 8 as Jor g as one 
ither g as he can stand the din of a 40 h. p. 

gin blaring out every noisy tune that was ever composed. 

J t in the badly-ventilated, long and narrow rooms 

is insufferable; air is thick with tobaceo fumes, for every 
i€ refreshment-bars and food-stalls therein 
enormous t ade, The Portuguese looks well after 

flict Ta When some popular or political seene is 
a rown or reen-——and the filn by the t ire very 
flickers 8 is sometimes a 


‘r orders, 
crimmage, 
su born gamb- 
articular bull 
ttery, there is 


' thes 
iniard, again, the Portug 
in bets over the success of 
cards, or at the everlast 


fOr 


vays some mon to go in those direct 


ions. They will go 

without food to gamble. There can be no aocubt that, if the 
government allowed it, roulette and other mes which are 
ow sacred to Monte Carlo would flour in Lisbon and 

other Portugue e cities; and before the ution ke out 
here wa 1 to be a project on foot the starting of a 

gambl ig Casino on Monte Carlo lines at Funchal, in the 


ind of Madeira 
new republic. 


, one of the few colonial possessions of the 


It remains to be seen what the presont--nadministration 


nary TUE TO sy to deriving revenue for in impoverished 
country from this souree, and whether a concession to allow 
gambling will be granted. 


RURAL POPULATION DECLINING IN STATES 
by a recapitulation bulletin issued by the United 

Census Bureau it is indigated that about 28,000,000 of 

the population of the republic centred in cities having 
populations of 25,000 or over. The giving out of the 1910 een 
sus results are now sufficient to establish the fact that the 
trend of population movement during the past ten years has 
been ely to the cities and towns and away from the rural 
This movement from the ig areas to the 
gan a half-century b: but has apparently bee 
a continuously inc ng ratio, We yet fae 
will e t is impossible to s certainly there is no back- 
to-the-land trek jr yet. : 


States 


farming 
farming 


The general bulletin issued last week shows that, including 
Portland and Seattle, which are not included in the published 
ist, there will be forty-nine cities in the United States whose 
tlation will, in each ease, exceed 100,000, It is in the 
minor cities and the big towns, as the Baltimore American 
ints out, that population increase has been scored in the 
iest ratios during the past ten irs. In New York State, 
where there has been a total increase in population during the 
past ten years of 1,844,385, the growth has pertained almost 
sntirely to the cities and towns. Fifteen of the sixty-one New 
York counties showed an actual decrease in population, and 
in Ohio thirty-nine out of the total of eighty-eight counties 
show population decreases, It is the counties that are almost 
exclusively agricultural that show decreases, 

For the first time in the history of the United States it has 
happened that a single city has more than one-half the popu- 
lation of the State in which it is located. Of the 9,113,279 
people of New York State 4,766,883 live in New York City. 


THE EARLIER GEORGES AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
b APPILY, our King George is spared the mental torture 
experienced by the earlier Georges by reason of the 
numerous cases of capital punishment for which they 

had to sign warrants. Of George ILI., for instance, it is said 
that he kept a register of all the cases of capital punishment 
it was then a capital offence to open without authority a 


letter addressed to another—that he entered in it the nemes 
f all felons sentenced to death, with dates and partiewars 
of ¢ ictions, together with remarks upon the reasons which 
induced him to sign the warrants, Ii is also recordei that he 


frequently got up at night to peruse the fatal list, and that 
he shut himself up closely in his private rooms during the 
hours appointed for the execution of No wonder 
he went mad! 


criminals, 


Of the merciless operation of the law in those times the 
most striking example, perhaps, is the case of a woman sen- 
teneed to death at Aylesbury for some trifling offence, The 
warrant for execution was overlooked, and she remained in 
prison for some years, going out oceasionally, as it was then 
the custom to allow well-behaved prisoners to do, as char- 
woman or washerwoman to residents of the town. The war- 
rant ultimately came to light, and the officious clerk for- 
warded it fer due execution, The woman was away at the 
wash-tub when a turnkey touched her on the shoulder, ‘‘Come 
along, missus,’’ he said, ‘‘The warrant’s come and you’ve 
got to be hung to-morrow.’’ Wiping the suds from her arms 
the woman followed him. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT SHOWERS FOR PLANTS 


A REMARKABLE process for stimulating plant growth 
é hy means of electricity has been invented by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the English scientist. It has been noticed that 
in the Aretie regions the development of vegetation is re- 
markable, in spite of the short summer and of the fact that 
the rays of the sun fall quite obliquely. The reason is be- 
lieved to be the strength of the electric currents in the Aretie 
regions, as shown by the brillianey of the boreal auroras, 

Vor the distribution of the eleetric current the inventer 
uses an implement which acts in tha manner of the valves 
of an ordinary pump and permits the current to take a fixed 
course, A trellis is placed in the fields and the electric eur- 
rent, running over it, penetrates the plants growing beneath, 
the trellis is made of very fine metallie wires placed a few 
yards above the ground, and the discharges of electricit: 
fall after the manner of a shower of light. The thing 
rroduced may be regarded as a shower of artificial sunshine, 
rather than a fertilizer, An electrified field yields thirty 
per cent, more than a field cultivated under natural conditions, 


—Steig 
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CHAPTER VII.—(Continued) 
Problem of the Four 
O* the way back to the college, Rice 
said: 
« Vhat’s done. 
before we dare allow the body to be dis- 


Now, how long 


covered? [ mean we don't want any- 
body to find it until the radiance has 
left it. Therefore, we must hold off 
any possible search for at least twenty- 
four hours. ’’ 

“‘How?’’ demanded Snyder quickly. 
**Hopkins will be missing in the morn- 
img, won't he?’ 

**He iss missing to-night,’’ said Fisch- 
er, ‘‘His wife is missing him, all 
right!’* 

““My plan is this,’’ said Rice. ‘‘We 
must let it be thought that Hopkins 
bas gone away, Suppose we put a note 
on his laboratory door, saying that he 
has been called away unexpectedly.’’ 

‘*T'll write that,’’ said Snyder, taking 
a fountain pen and a sheet of paper 
from his pocket. Rice held a match and 
Snyder wrote the note which he pinned 
to the door of the laboratory, running 
ahead of the others and rejoining them 
as they came back to the building. As 
they passed the corner of the building 
Rice said: 

‘*What’s that rattling in the wheel 
barrow?’’ 

**The spade,’’ said Gerdon, 

‘*Spade!’’ repeated Rice. ‘‘We had 
oo spade.’’ 

‘*Snyder found one in the ice-house 
and used it to cover the bundle with 
sawdust,’’ explained Gordon. 

‘Der idiot!’’ cried Fischer under 
his breath, and, in a fit of carelessness, 
he lighted the cigar. Rice ordered that 
he extinguish the match and cautioned 
silence, fancying that he heard the 
sound of a twig being cracked under- 
foot, among the trees, They listened, 
but heard nothing further, and Gordon 
replaced the wheelbarrow, leaving the 
epade in it. Nobody, thought Rice, would 
eonnect Hopkins’ disappearance with 
the wheelbarrow, anyway. 

Then, atter hurriedly promising each 
other to say nothing of the evening’s af- 
fair, they departed for home. 

As Gordon lighted the lamp in his 
modest room, his eye fell upon an en- 
velope on the dressing case, His heart 
leaped at sight of the familiar writing, 
and he tore the envelope open excitedly. 
A note enclosed read: 

‘*George: 4 

**T have had to leave town suddenly. 
Make no attempt to find me, and do not 
let them know that you were surprised 
at my going. It is for your sake as well 
as mine. Trust me and believe in me. 

‘*Yours ever, 
** Ernesta, 
*“Monday evening, eight o’clock.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Road to the Station 


**Gone!’’ muttered Gordon, as he 
stood gazing at the note which he held 
in his trembling hands, ‘‘For my sake! 
What ean it mean? Our quarrel because 
{ chided her for spending so much time 
in Hopkins’ laboratory? Because I show- 
ed that I was jealous? No, it could 
searcely be that.’’ He paused and look- 
ed again at the note. Suddenly he 
gp tom ‘* ¢For your sake!’ Great God! 
She knows! She saw!’’ 

The horrid thought flashed through 
his mind that Ernesta, at the moment of 
teturning to the laboratory and calling 
Professor Hopkins’ name, had discover 
ed the presenee of Gordon and his as- 
sociates in the room, Perhaps even she 
had looked through tue key-hole, and 
kad seen them standing guard over the 
body of their victim. But in that case, 
why should she have run away? In a 
sudden frenzy of fear? To avoid giving 
evidence against them—or (he thought 
with a tinge of conceit), against him 
alone? It must be something of that 
sort, else why so sudden and hasty a 
jeparture, in so mysterious a manner? 

**God bless her if it is as [ think!’’ 
said Gordon to himself, 
aot go if I can eatch her!’’ 

He blew out the lamp and erept si- 
tently down the stairs and out into the 
sight, with the girl’s note still clutch- 
ed in his fingers. 

A deep love existed for Ernesta Frost 


on the part of the young scholar, whose! 
g 


asceticism had never before permitted 
an affair of the heart to interfere with 
the prosy studiousness of his career. 
Almost from the first sight of Ernesta, 
aearly four years since, he had been 
forced to admit to himself a peculiar 
interest in the girl, so different from 
the feeling awakened in him by any 
other woman. 

To-night he could see her as she was 
then, a fresh, tall girlish figure, modest 
and beautiful, earnest and studicus, He 


sould recall the strange satisfaction he} 
had felt when, one afternoon after the! 


lismissal of his elass in philosophy, she 
aad remained to ask him questions con 
eerning some point which she had not 
quite undeistcod. He had walked home 


with her—as he had often walked home|} 


with other pupils, rather than let them 
Jelny him longer in the eolleve build- 
ing, and he could remember how, when 
in the midst of his explanation of the 
subject in hand, he had suddenly looked 
at her and caught her surveying him 
with those great, lustrous blue eyes, he 
had averted his head with a feeling of 
ambarrassment at her serutiny. 

Then came Albert Rassignol! Why 
the personality of this young student 
from Paris should obtrude itself upon 
Gordon's mental vision to-night, when he 
had been enabled to blot it out for 
months past, can be explained only by 
the fact that he was searching every 
sell of his memory for some fact to 


aceount for Ernesta’s sudden disap- 


pearanee, and that Rassignol’s sojourn 
at Graydon represented a period fraught 
with painful recollections for the young 
professor in the development of his love 
tor Ernesta, 

Gordon hurried his steps as he re- 
membered Rassignol; remembered how 


**But she shall} 


The Innocent Murderers 


A MYSTERY STORY . 
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nesta; how he had found them, on more 
than one occasion, in Hopkins’ labora- 
tery, so engrossed in some chemical 
problem as to be wholly unaware of his 
presence till he had made it known; 
how happy he, Goraon, had been when 
Rassignol, having completed the special 
course of studies under Hopkins, which 
he had come all the way from Paris to 
pursue, had returned to France. 

By this time, Gordon remembered, his 
analytical mind had diagnosed his own 
attitude toward Ernesta as affection. 
The realization of this was a shock to 
him, a shock such as might come to a 
man who had been brought up to be- 
lieve that his legs were merely orng- 
mental appendages, and suddenly dis- 
covered that they could be used for lo- 
eomotion, When this shoek had worn 
off, however, he would have been happy 
but for Rassiguol’s presence; when the 
Frenchman went he was divinely happy 
in a solitary, lonely way, for he had 
no courage with which to make a de- 
elaration of his passion to Ernesta. 

She, however, was not wanting in that 
intuition which is every woman's choic- 
est attribute, and but for which it is 
doubtful if Gordon's love would ever 
have resulted in more than sighing and 
dreaming of her. 

In her maidenly way, Ernesta nad 
shown the bashful young scholar that 
his affection was not unrequited, Little 
by little she drew him out, to his in- 
tense joy. This joy, however, was 
coupled with disappointment that this 
woman, whem he regarded as the most 
perfeet of her sex, should prove so fickle 
as to forget Rassignol whom he still eon- 
sidered to have had her affections while 
he remained at Graydon.  Self-satis- 
faction took the place of this unpleasant 
feeling at last, and Gordon, when he 
became sure that Ernesta cared for him, 
was supremely happy. He made his 
declaration finally and was accepted. 

Poverty stood in the way of an im- 
mediate marriage, and though Gordon 
had some small property in Boston real 
estate, they were waiting for his posi- 
tion with regard to salary to be better- 
ed before they should wed, 

Their courtship and betrothal had 
been a delightful period in their happy, 
simple way; Gordon devoting himself 
with more assiduity to his studies than 
ever in order to hasten the time of his 
promotion; Ernesta saving by assisting 
Professor Hopkins in his laboratory. 
This effort on her part, however, had 
been productive of the only quarrels or 
disagreements which she and Gordon 
had had. And these were only recent. 
Ernesta s growing interest in Professor 
Hopkins’ work, her evenings spent 
either in the laboratory with the savant 
or alone in her room working out his 
problem# 47ier “hours; tind finally filled 
her lover with a feeling of jealousy. 
She had tried in vain to assure him 
that he was foolish; he was not so cer- 
tain of his own charms as not to fear 
that Hopkins might have others which 
had attracted Ernesta. He pouted like 
a child, unable to bring his philosophy 
to aid him. Ernesta and he had had 
many disputes over the matter, and 
onee, in a burst of high spirits, the 
girl had flung his engagement ring in 
Gordon’s face, telling him that she did 
not care to have a love which doubted 
her so. 


But this quarrel had been made up, 
and until within a few days of this 
fateful night Ernesta and Gordon had 
been happy, the girl extremely so, he 
remembered now. So, as he hurried 
along the dark road, he could come 
to no conclusion eoneerning her depart 
ure from Graydon other than that she 
had been a witness to the occurrence 
in the laboratory, 

‘*T’ll find her, and make her stay,’’ 
he muttered; ‘‘she shall not go without 
knowing the truth about it, God! per- 
haps she thinks that lam a murderer!’ 

To reach Ernesta’s boarding-house it 


| 


hotel, which, but for a few lights, was 
dark for the night. A kerosene lamp 
on a post in the road bore the title 
of the little jnn on its glass, and shed 
a few ravs on the road. These fell on 
Gordon’s face, and to a man standing 
at the window of a room on the second 
floor in deep thought, the picture was 
so interesting as to make him leap 
backward in surprise. 

It was Deteetive Sullivan, who had 
| just reached his room after the strange 
affair of the diamond. He recognized 
Gordon as one of the four men whom he 
j}had seen with the wheelbarrow, at the 
college buildings, and he eould not help 
but observe, even in the dull glow of 
|the lamp outside, the tense expression 
on the young scholar’s white face. 

‘*There’s something serjous the mat- 
ter with that fellow!’’ exclaimed the 
detective, and, catching up his hat, he 
| burried down the stairs, 

When Gordon, unaware, of course, 
that he was being followed, reached Er 
nesta’s house, a few rods further on, 
his purpose was to ring the bell and 
inquire for her. Not until he reached 
the gate did he realize what an odd 
thing this would be to do‘so late of 
the evening, and then he paused irre- 
solutely, 
dodging from one to another of the 
elms lining the street, was Deteetive 
Sullivan, peering from the seelusion of 
his tree trunk whenever he thought 
it wag safe, retreating into the shadows 
at the slightest movement on Gordon's 
part. He heard Gordon say: 

‘*What shall I do? Oh, what shall I 
do?’’ and saw him gaze earnestly at 
the second window, as he stood eluteh- 
ing the fence, 

‘*What’s he upto? Who’s he spot- 
ting?’’ thought the detective. 

Suddenly Gordon turned and retraced 
his steps, passing on the other side of 
the tree behind which Sullivan was con- 
cealed, As he passed the detective 
heard him muttering again: 

‘*Ernesta! Oh, my Ernesta!’’ 

‘*It’s Gerdon!’’ flashed through the 
mind of Sullivan, as he recalled the 
statement by the student in the drug 
store regarding the attachment of the 
young professor and the mysterious 
Frost girl. Gordon went rapidly down 
the street, and Sullivan, intent on keep- 


;|anyone to guess the torture that 


was necessary for Gordon to pass the} 


Not twenty yards behind him, | 
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thought, to arrive wherever he was go- 
ing as soon as his steps would carry 
him, As for the pedestrians, it was ten 
o’cloek, and all Graydon was tucked in 
at that hour, 

At the foot of the main street was the 
railway station, and Sullvan decided 
that Gordon was aiming for that, 

‘‘What’s he going to the station 
for?’’ he asked himself. ‘‘The last 
train left at eight o’clock!’’ 

But the station was Gordon’s goal, 
and from behind a pile of freight Sulli- 
van was soon watching him in con- 
versation with the night watchman, the 
sole oceupant of the lightless place, and 
their words were easily distinguish- 
able, : 

‘*Nothing —er — nothing,’’ replied 
Gordon, so plainly at a loss for what to 
say that Sullivan wondered at the 
watchman’s apparent lack of suspicion, 
‘Just taking a walk.’’ 


‘*Fine night, Professer,’’ said the 
watchman, 
‘*Very,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘By the way, 


was there anyoue—I mean, did you have 
any passengers on the last train out 
to-night?’ 

“The eight o’clock? 
there was only one.’’ 

**One!’’ Sullivan could plainly de- 
tect the excitement in Gordon’s tone, 
**Was she——’’ 

‘* 'Twasn’t a she,’’ laughed the 
watchman, ‘‘It was Dr, Whittridge; 
he went over to Hardwick on a case, 
Why, was you expectin’ anybody to go 
away?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Gordon, ‘*nobody.’’ 

Then a pause, as though he were con- 
sidering how to end the conversation, 
**Good-night,’’ he said quickly, and hur- 
ried up the street, 

Sullivan had not been expecting so 
rapid a movement on the young profes- 
sor’s part. Gordon came by the pile of 
freight that only half concealed the 
detective before he could draw back 
into the shadow. On seeing Sullivan 
lurking there, he stopped and locked 
full at him. Unfortunately for the de- 
tective, tue sole street lamp within 
thirty yards was not more than twenty 
feet from him, and his face could be 
plainly seen by the surprised Gordon, 
who took a long look at him, Sullivan 
tried to look unconcerned. 

‘*Good evening,’’ he said, ‘‘got a 
match? I was tryin’ to get a light 
in here, but the wind blew out my last 
one,’’ 

‘“Wind?’’ said Gordon suspiciously. 

The night was absolutely zephyrless. 
Then he went on, 

Sullivan watched him out of sight, 


the» returned tohisbote), slightly crest- 
fallen, 


No, Professor, 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Bank Episode 


‘*T am sorry, but this check will over- 
draw your husband’s account!’’ 

Mrs. Hopkins, standing at the window 
in the Graydon Bank, felt herself turn 
to stone. She could not move, she could 
not ery out. She could merely look 
appealingly, helplessly, dumbly, at the 
man behind the window. 

‘There is only $16.53 to his eredit,’’ 
said Mr. Fox, the cashier, “Only 
$16.53.’? 

It was shortly after nine o’clock, 
Tuesday morning. Mrs, Hopkins had 
sent the children early to school, and, 
without waiting to attend to her house- 
hold duties, had rushed to the bank to 
draw the money necessary to secure 
Detective Sullivan’s services, She had 
written the check and presented it at 
the window, accompanying its offering 
{with a smile that was meant to be 
pleasant and cordial. She did not want 
was 
gnawing at her heart and had kept her 
sleepless through the long night. The 
eashier—who acted in many capacities 
in the little bank—examined the check 
}more carefully, Mrs. Hopkins thought, 
|than was usual; then, instead of paying 
lit at onee, he went into the private 
office, where he remained several min- 
utes, On emerging he came toward the 
window diffidently, apologetically, mak- 
ing the statement that froze every drop 
of blood in the woman’s body. Receiv- 
ing no answer, he supplemented his 
remark with a second, Then Mrs, Hop- 
kins, by a superhuman effort, managed 
to gasp: 

‘Only $16.53? Why, Mr. Fox, there 
must be some mistake, There must be! 
We—he had over some five thousand 
|dollars here!’’ 

The cashier smiled pityingly; he 
knew something was wrong. 

‘Your husband drew exactly 
jthousand dollars by check 
morning,’’ he said, 

(To be continued) 
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SNOW AT SEA 

>" the eastern horizon the sea eut 

the sky in a dark, hard line; there 

was no color in either sea or sky, 
|nothing but an all-pervading darkness, 
and the windless floor of the ocean 
showed up as a dull, opaque, seemingly 
endless space. There are times when 
the sea shows no lights at all, and when 
the surface appears to be of the color 
and even the consisteney of a dull, bad- 
ly painted iron plate, It was so on the 
uay in question, There was no hint of 
movement, and yet at half-ebb the vast 


out there on the confines of space. Over- 


now momentarily appearing, and above 
which hovered the ptt ina white and 
silent ghosts in a dark and formless 
world; ice scummed the surface of the 
shallow-sea water Is left among the 
hollow — of the now bare shoals. 
The stillness and the frost had held 
for nigh upon forty-eight hours; but 
on the last quarter of the ebb the glass 
dr a tenth, As the flood asserted 
itself there came a further and more 
decided downward movement, and with 
it came the wind and a break in the 
stillness of the weather conditions, 

There was no mistaking the signs and 
tokens, Very gently a ne zephyr 
sighly languidly forth from the ‘brave 
northeast,’’ with force not sufficient at 
first to ruffle the shoreward-going tide. 
At the same time the smudge overhead 
broke and = split—so much so, indeed, 
that at one time in the afternoon a 
vagrant and errant shaft of sunlight 
shot a lurid red pathway athwart the 
bows of the steamets racing for ‘‘Lon- 
don River,’’ The mariner who had 
cleared the shoals and had a suug an- 
chorage under his lee was one to be 
congratulated on this particular Janu- 
ary afternoon, 

It was an attack in force, but also in 
form, and the clerk of the weather spar- 
ed the seaman none of the usual prelim. 
inaries, From under the dark line of 
the horizon of which we have spoken 
rolled up the black, violet clouds whieh 
hold the snow, and piled themselves in 
the quarter between north and east 
from the sea-rim to the zenith, At half- 
flood came the wind; no more at first 
than a gentle wind, but it bore on its 
wings the first hint of the snow in a 
fine, dry, impalpable powder, deluding 
the inexperienced into the idea that 
‘after all it wasn’t going te be much.’’ 
Not so thought the men of the light- 
ships, who made ready the great sirens 
which roar through the darkness and 
the smother when no lights can be seen, 
The glass still dropped, and the wind 
rose all the afternoon, until in seamen’s 
Segre it was blowing half a gale; 

ut still the snow was nothing to bother 
about particularly, for the forces of evil 
were in no hurry, and were leisurely 
‘‘working up,’’ even as does a new 
steamship for an important trial of her 
engines. It came at last on the third 
quarter of the rising tide, a gale and 
a snowstorm in one, and the snarling 
waves racing in front of the wind were 
blotted out in that white mantle of ter- 
ror which is the worst foe the mariner 
has to encounter. 


By the time it came to high-water the 
bottom had dropped cut of the baro- 
meter, and the weather in the estuary 
could hardly have been worse; but we 
are not concerned with what was hap- 
pening there, but with something that 
oceurred in the North Sea. 

Shallow, and in places choked with 
shoals, tormented by writhing tides 
which seem to have ne room for their 
deadly convolutions, this space of the 
ocean seems to have a brand of 
‘*weather’’ peculiarly its own; and on 
this particular night it seemed as if the 
demon who presides at such occurrences 
was out to show what he really could 
do when he had made up his mind. Me- 
thinks he had some warrant who wrote 
the following lines: 


There’s a” bitter” Cole” Tir" tketrremg 
blast, and over the headlands lower 

The menace grim of the storm-fiend’s 
breath which gathers hour by hour; 

And it comes at last from the ‘‘ brave 
northeast,’’ the quarter the seamen 
dread, 

With its menace white as the winding- 
sheet which covers the rigid dead. 


There’s never a gale of the equinox, or 
of all the winds that blow, 

That issues forth from the gate of fear, 
which can compare with the snow, 

With sea-room plenty the mariner 
langhs, no matter how fieree the 
wind, 

For when he can see his danger it is 
faced with an easy mind. 


Now, no seaman that ever was born 
likes a gale of wind, no matter how 
much the landfolk may insist that when 
it comes he is ‘‘in his element’’; but 
‘when he can see his danger’’ he makes 
shift with it as one of the inevitable 
disagreeables of his calling, and when 
he cannot see it he is invariably in 
for an anxious time. Fog is bad enough, 
but in these latitudes it is seldom, if 
ever, accompanied by a gale of wind; 
but it is quite otherwise with the snow, 
which takes on a gale as often as not, 
and thereby considerably complicates 
the situation. When snow comes at sea, 
you can, in the first place, see nothing 
at all, and in consequence of the bitter 
wind you are rendered so numb with the 
cold that the extra vigilance demanded 
is a terrible strain upon the mind. And 
yet there are men who ean so far rise 
superior to all this as to do what was 
done by the men of the Grimsby trawler 
Oldbam, 

And now, hats off, my brother-marin- 
ers; and you of the landfollk also, stand 
by to cheer; likewise those who are so 
ready to insist that the English are a 
decadent race, let them hide their 
diminished heads as they read the tale 
of a North Sea rescue: 

‘*Early on Tuesday morning the Hull 
trawler Gothic was clean swept, her 
bridge, boat and funnel being carried 
overboard, The crew had to take to 
the pumps to keep her aflont, and every- 
thing inflammable, including the whole 
of her nets, was burnt for flares,’’ 

It is thus that the newspaper report 
of the disaster begins, There was a 
raging gale and a blizzard of snow, and 
all day long the crew toiled at the 
pumps. Think of it—bridge, funnel and 
boat gone, all around them that blind- 
ing whiteness, and the steep, cliff-sided 
North Sea combers climbing aboard and 
mocking the puny efforts of men who 
must have considered themselves doom- 
ed. A waterlogged, disabled little ship 


body of water was racing eastward to) Wallowing unheeded in the heart of the 
where grayish-black joined bluish-gray | tempest! 


But on Tuesday night, by the merey 


head, the sky had the aspect of one Of Providence, there arrived upon the 


great smudge—an even surface inde- 
seribable, as if some celestial plumber 
had smoothed it down with a palette- 
knife. Only in the northeastern quar- 
ter was there a hint of the change that 
was to come, Here the overhead smudge 
was broken ever so slightly, faint pen- 
cils of light breaking here and there 
through the even deadness which pre- 
vailed; and thus the weather held as 
the tide drained ont to its uttermost 
limit. It was deathly cold, and so dead- 
ly still that, as the shoals showed forth 
from the murky waters, there was not 
even a line of foam around the brown 
patches and humps of sand which were 


scene the Grimsby trawler Oldham, 
‘‘and Captain Marshall launched his 
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Bickle’s Anti-Consumptive Syrup is 
agreeable to the taste, and is a certain 
relief for irritation of the throat that 
causes hacking coughs, If used aceord- 
ing to directions it will break the most 
persistent cold, and restore the air pas- 
sages to their normal healthy condition, 
There is no need to recommend it to 
those familiar with it, but to those who 
seek a sure remedy and are in doubt 
what ‘to use, the advice is--try Bickle’s 
Syrup. 
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boat and took off four of the Gothie’s 
crew.’’ lhe ‘launched his boat!’’ It 
all sounds so simple, but to those who 
know the North Sea, what a whole 
world of heroism is contained in these 
three words; and how humble it makes 
one feel when one thinks of the men 
who went in that miserable coekleshell 
in that weather! One can only speak 
of ‘‘weather’’ in this connection, for 
the thing has got beyond adjectives. 
And then the account on to say 
that the small boat of the Oldham ‘‘ was 
broken to pieces.’’ One would like to 
hear the details of this catastrophe; but 
there are none, and we can only con- 
jecture the despair that must have fill- 
ed the hearts of the remainder of the 
unfortunates on board the Gothie when 
they witnessed this last and apparently 
supreme and irremedia.ie disaster; for 
now surely all hope was cut off, and to 
them there seemed to be nothing but 
to wait until the inevitable end came 
and their vessel should founder under 
their feet, 

The account continues: ‘‘The Old- 
ham’s skipper intimated that he would 
stand by at any cost, and throughout 
the night, in a storm of snow, he re- 
pentedly tried to get near the Gothic, 
and several times threw a rope, which 
fell short.’’ Consider the risk that the 
rescuers were running all that night. 
There was no boat left, and in conse- 
quence the two trawlers had to approach 
each other sufficiently near to allow of 
a rope to be thrown from one to the 
other, and in that weather, and in the 
dark and the falling snow! The steam- 
ship, the nerve, the dogged, splendid 
courage of it all, hour after hour be it 
remembered, when a wrong turn of 
the wheel, a shove too far ahead with 
the engines, and then—collision, and 
the end, Neither ship ever heard of 
again, 

‘*Rarly on Wednesday morning the 
Oldham again managed to get near 
enough to cast life-lines on board the 
Gothic. These were seized, and the re- 
maining five hands lashed one end round 
their waists and then jumped into the 
sea. The Oldham men dragged them 
through the water, and finally got all 
on board.’’ And now the sequel: ‘‘The 
Gothic sank within twenty minutes of 
the five men being reseued.’’ 

One poor fellow died from the hard- 
ship and exposure; the rest eame safe 
to port in the ship by which they had 
been rescued. Sue. is the tale of the 
Grimsby trawler Oldham, and of Cap- 
tain Marshall and his crew, Is there a 
man or a woman in England to-day who 
does not feel proud to number such men 
as these among his or her fellow-coun- 
trymen? I trow not, for to read of such 
a deed as this is to call to the surface 
all that is best in human nature; and 
while we admire with ail our hearts and 
souls the heroism which prompted it, 
the seamanship by which it was aecom- 
plished, we also humbly hope that 
should we ever be called upon we may 
rise to somewhere near the level of these 
Grimsby fishermen. 


RUSSIA’S GHOSTLY NAVY 


6 Seg naval estimates presented to the 
Duma for 1911 amount to a total 

of $60,000,000, an increase of $12,- 
500,000 over the figures of last year. 
‘The personnel, exclusive of officers, is 
put at 47 273) an merase -or soo men, 
Yet botu ships and men are largely non 
existent. Real admirals draw real pay, 
but only command imaginary fleets aud 
squadrons of phantom ironelads, long 
ago sunk or captured by the Japanese. 
The London Standard says that the 
Duma is to make an appropriation for 
‘*the maintenance at full ratings of all 
the higher ranks of the service whose 
utility passed away with the loss of the 
Russian fleet at Tsushima,’’ 

This writer continues: 

‘*Por example, the Pacific command 
now consists o. a third-rate cruiser and 
a score of small fry, gunboats and sub 
marines, Yet the old divisions, each 
under its commander and staff, are still 
kept up, and of these ‘divisions’ there 
are four in the Pacifie command. Thus 
the naval equipment of Russia in the 


‘divisions,’ located at as many nayal 
stations, each station being provide d 
with a full staff of officials on full pay.’ 
Commenting on these facts, the Anglo- 
Russian, of London, bitterly remarks: 
‘‘Russian ships and various 
have existed in imagination only on pre 
vious occasions, toc 


and this reminds 


which is declared offi 


ally as the first 


a surplus. ut is not this an admission 
that all the surpluses which have been 
regularly shown in previous years were 
purely fictitious? They say that one of 
the drawbacks of a lie is that the liar 
cannot exactly remember it afterward, 
and is apt to contradict himself, But 
we should have thought that a Finance 
Minister of a gteay empire at least 
should put down his lies in black and 
white in his notebook, so as not to ex 
pose himself on a future occasion,’? 


STAINED GLASS 


/ ihe is to the Chinese that we owe the 

making of stained glass, It is claim 

ed that the first glass-staining was 
| done by the Celestials about tho year 
|} 2000 B.C., but other authorities have it 
that the process was not diseos ered un 
til after the beginning oi our era. At 
|any rate, it seems to be agreed that the 
art was original with the Chinese, 

The Egyptians made sham jewels of 
glass at least five thousand or six thou- 
sand years before Christ, In some of 
the ancient tombs searabs of glass have 
been found in imitation of rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires, and other precious 
stones, and the glass beads found in 
various parts of the Old World were 
quite possibly distributed by Phoeni- 


cian traders to confiding barbarians as 


jewels of great price, 
Very little mention is made in ancient 


records of the use of, glass in windows, 
The climate of Greece and Egypt and 
the manner of life in those countries 
‘ But at Pom- 
peii and Hereulaneum there have been 
found fair-sized slabs of window glass 
not of very perfect manufacture and 


gave little oceasion for it, 


probably at no time translucent, 


Remains o. what was presumably win- 
dow glass have also been found among 
tae ruins of Roman villas in England, 
In the basilicas of Christian Rome the 
arched window openings were sometimes 
filled with slabs of marble in which were 
apertures to:receive glass which may or 


Far East in the coming year will eon-| 
sist of one ship afloat divided into four 


offices | 


us of the whole Russian budget for 1910, | 


for about eighteen years which shows | 


we find in mediaeval windows, probably 
dates back to be pte 6 

At the.time of the Norman Conquest 
stained glass windows can no k 
have been uncommon, but archaeol 
a red to be a that no com 
window of the ninth or peels og cen. 
tury has been prese that even 
of the alevouba oentney there is nothing 
that can be identified quite certainly, 

The great mass of early Gothic elase 
belongs to the thirteenth century, and 
when early glass is spoken of the ex 
pert generally has reference to the thir 
Peonth century produet. 


MEN WHO NEVER UNVEIL 


TIERE is a wandering tribe of the 
T Sahara called the Touaregs, » 
strange people, supposed by some 
to have descended from the Crusad 
and distinguished by the wearing o 
veils, a custom that has occasioned mueb 
disenssion, 

The Wyong: sbi their eyes against 
the glare or the desert by two veils, one 
rolled around the temples and falling 
down in front of the eyes, the other 
reaching from the nostrils to the edge 
of the clothing, covering the lower part 
of the face. 

All manner of learned arguments have 

been adduced to explain this eustom, 
but hygiene is obviously the only mo. 
tive. This is shown by the statements 
of the Touaregs themselves, and by the 
sobriquet, ‘‘mouths for flies,’’ whieh 
they apply to all who do not wear the 
veils. ; 
f It is said that the Touaregs never re 
move their veils, even at meal-times. In 
aeed, they are so much a part of their 
wearers that any one deprived of such 
covering is unrecognized by his friends 
and relatives. 


‘‘THREE-NOTCH’’ ROADS 


N certain States of the United States, 
notably in Missouri, there are to be 
found highways bearing the curious 

designation ‘*three-noteh’’ roads. Such 
a road is a public highway, as distin 
guished from a road leading to a saw 
mill, a ehureh, a school-house, or, back 
in the woods, to a farmhouse, A ‘‘three 
notch’’ road is the kind that is sure to 
‘‘go somewhere.’’ Should one travel far 
enough along it, he will reach a town 
in due time. 

Back of this odd designation is an 
interesting story, 4t appears that 
George ILL. decreed taat all English pub 
lie roads should be marked with hit 
name, In England and his colores pub 
lie roads have so long been known ar 
the king’s highway that no one ean 
positively state when the custom origin 
ated. When George III, desired his 
name to be posted at convenient pointy 
on the highways in America, the refrac 
tory subjects of His Majesty here adopt 
ed the expedient of cutting three 
notches on trees, in that way avoiding 
specific reference to King George. 

After the Revolution, of course, the 
name was universally omitted, but the 
three notches proved useful as a means 
of marking public roads. Virginia colon 
ists, it is said, carried this system inte 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Indiana, and 
their children carried it on to Mis 
souri. 

Originally Missouri had no counties 
Later, when these came, the State de 
CIMACT IM were=the task left to the 
counties themselves, there would be 
little road-building. So the State eon 
strueted the roads, and marked them 
with three notches, Afterward, when 
the counties undertook the making of 
roads, they were designated in the tim 
ber country with two notches, 

Prior to and during the Civil War thir 


distinetion was preserved, and ‘‘ three 
noteh’’ roads were always through 
rouds, leading from one town some 
importance to another, Two-notch roadr 


roads 
roadt 


were less important highways, aud 
not notched at all were either rai 
or plank roads, 

A rail rond was a road leading t 
some camp where men were splitting 
rails, while a plank road led to a saw 
mill, 


THE NATIVITY OF CORN 

| cS ORN, generally believed to have ori 
;X\/4 ginated in South America, har 
been found growing in China; but 
jthe Chinese corn is of a unique species 
and it is net a native of the Chinese 
region in which it was diseovered. Re 
seurches show that it must have been 
brought to China long before the voy 
age of Columbus, for it could not have 
}acquired its distinetive character in the 
jeomparatively few years that have 
elapsed sinee that period, 

Chinese corn is a dwarf plant and ite 
starch is very different from that of 
American corn, The leaves grow ob 
eithe r side of the stalk so as to protect 
it from the hot, dry winds of the desert 
They form a sort of horn for the ae 
cumulation of pollen, 

Chinese corn is excellent for planting 
in hot countries where eommon corr 
does not flourish, 


‘SHE COULD NOT 
| HOLD A GUP OF TEA 


DOCTORS AGREED TORONTO NURSE 
NAD BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


|Dodd’s Kidney Pills Cured Her Afte: 
Pive Years’ Suffering—Felt a Benefit 
After First Box 

Torouto, Ont.—(Special)—Mrs. A) 
| berta Goffin, a nurse, living at 40 Wright 
Ave., this city, has been interviewed in 
regard to her reported eure of nervour 
or Kidney Trouble by Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills, She states that’ the report is true 


in every particular, 

‘*My sickness,’’ Mrs, Goffin says, 
‘was cnoused from a nervous break: 
own and what the aoctors called in- 
curable Bright’s Disease brought on b 
cold and long weeks of nursing, 
suffered for five years, 

“‘T was treated by three doctors and 
Was 4 patient in two hospitals . but 
gradually got weaker, Reading the 
experiences of other sufferers like my 
self lead me to try Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills, At that time I was so wea 
and nervous I could not hold a eup of 
7 without spilling some of its eon 
ents, 

‘*T felt a benefit after taking the firet 
box of Dodd’y Kidney Pills, and eight 
or nine boxes’ eured Me so completel: 


may not have been colored, foreshadow- tap now walk s mile without fatigue." 


ing the plate tracery of early Gothic 


windows, 


Stained and painted glass, existing as 


st you haven’t used Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills yourself almost any of your neigh 


bors will tell you th 
Kidney Disease fo any + a cure 


ov 


~ ee 
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~~ wwe 
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brass, tapering almost to a point, In 


D he Old Crutcher perseverance was 
neither a virtue nor euphemism; 
it was a mania, barren of praise 

and uctive of seofling, In the be- 
nning he had minded The org by 
time he was sixty-five he had been 
long inured, even feeling grateful for 
them in a way, For he was an invent- 
or, and can one who fashions things 
bmg new escape obloquy? Is not slan- 


belt of nickel. The poles fitted two cups 
of steel, attached like the bowls of 
opium s to a ae of upright rods. 
Accurately adjusted, the invention, once 
started, would run forever—some day. 
Crutcher had only to overcome the trou- 
blesome friction, 


‘tere is the germ!'’ said the old 


man, his voice low but quivering with 
the ardor of exultation, 


‘Only a little 
indeed, the tribute of the vulgari- 7 1 ight 
ans to ability? The admission of pnt mi Then “¢ Raweid tthe piecy i: 


ust The truest, albeit unconsciously| ranged his invention, and started. the 
rendered, honor to be expected? propeller “Abt ‘That's itt Go it!”’ 

Some rem he would mutter to| he eried excitedly, as it whirled rapidly 
himself, philosophically if vaguely,| giving orth « ‘shrill hum, the bright 
when he had gained his little room after] studs forming lines almost as solid as 
running the gauntlet of gamins, ‘‘Some|the belt about the circumference. He 
knew that, alone, the spring would run 
itself out in twelve minutes. The in- 
ventor took out his watch, He tried to 
suppress his enthusiasm, Now and then 


day—— 

ite had been comforting himself with 
those words, pregnant with future re- 
compense, for a score of years now, 
The children who had followed him in he leaned forward, his face aglow, as 
the first days of his labor, babbling|if he were the spectator of a race, ‘Go 
tidienle after the fashion of babes in]it! Go it!’’ he eried softly again and 
the street, had begot another gener- again, 
ation, that chided him now with more| ‘Nine minutes passed, ten, twelve-— 
vehemence for the instinct that was|and still the machine whirled. By and 
their heritage, Only to children is such 7 it slowed, lurehed around spasmodic- 
4 game ever fresh, ally for a bit, and then stopped, seem- 

For two decades harried by doubters, ingly with reluctance, 
his own faith in himself had thrived ‘Twenty-two minutes and a half!’ 
and flourished the lustier because of his|Cruteher whispered in suppressed de- 
lack of someone with whom to share it.|light. ‘‘More by a full half-minute 
Carefully he had nourished it from the|than ever before.’’ 
moment he first beeame engrossed in| Thus he was found by his nephew an 
his problem; with all the foree of his| hour later. Cruteher’s dinner was still 
will had he preserved that faith through|in his bag, where he had thrown it to 
disappointment, till finally there was nojone side of the work-table. The soup 
longer need for him to guard it; so|was cold, and on its surface lay an 
powerful had it grown that it overmas-|icing of thick, yellowish fat. 
tered the man, forcing him on in spite} ‘‘Hello!’’ said the youth as he en- 
of defeat, gripping and swaying him as!tered the room. ‘ 
ean only a passion. There was no re-| The old man was surprised; the nephy 
treat for Crutcher now. ew had not knocked. . 

His mania was perpetual motion. ‘Hello, Danny! The machine's just 

‘An’ how’s the machine to-day?’?| Tn twenty-two minutes and a half! 
asked the Irishwoman on the seeond| What do you think of that? ee al- 
floor as Crutcher passed her open door,|™ost got it, I know. It haber t be fan 
the uneven boards creaking beneath his|"°W, “nd then you fe bb Nt h ns 
steps. It was always the machine, and Hae changes; but b sah what has te 
not the man, that people asked of,|»¢ fixed. It won’t be long now. 
Crutcher himself had forgotten the man,| ‘‘ ’Sthat so?’’ was the answer. Danny 

‘It’s getting along, thank you,’’ he| was indifferent. ‘‘Fine, ain’t it?’’ 
answered, ‘‘It’s very slow work, you| The nephew looked around Crutcher’s 
know, But then, big things can’t be|room, then walked across it and sat on 
done im a day.’’ the tangled bedelothes of the cot. 

The old man spoke glibly, because he] ‘Yes; twenty-two minutes and a half. 
had been making much the same an-|That’s in the stand, of course. Perpen- 
swer through many years: he spoke|dicularly she’ll go nearly as long. Come 
with a touch of gaiety, for he was ever|here; I’ll show you. You just watch 
leased to find cne who would talk of] now.’’ 

is invention, This the Irishwoman With great pride he wound up the 
knew. Nevertheless, her charity was}contrivance again and prepared to spin 
limited to one question on wash day. it on the table surface. 


“Sure, an’ I'll bet thot’s y’r dinner] ‘Oh, I ain’t got time to-might,’’ ob- 
in th’ bag,’’ she said reproachfully,| jected Danny. ‘‘We had a big order 
going to the door and pointing to his|to get out and I got stuck at the shop— 
small package with a great, square|got away late. I’d like to see it,’’ he 
hand, red and puckered by het water.|added, a bit sorry for having caused 
‘*Now, why don’t you take care of|the disappointment that was so clear 
y’rsilf, Misther Crutcher? Thot’s noj}on the old man’s face, ‘* But I 


ot 
way for a mon to ate; I got a bit o0’|to meet a felleh in a few minutes, 4 
soup left on the stove here—you take _ He paused for a moment; then, trying 


some of it.’’ She turned back and te once the duaprossion that the ider 
ladled out a heavy fluid into a cracked | j..4 just occurred to him, he continued, 


plate. ‘*There, thot’s good f’r what) ««Op’ say, did you get yuh pension 
ails ye. Take it!’’ she commanded. money on time? I’m a bit shy this 
Crutcher obeyed. He carried the plate) week and I thought maybe you e’d 


very ear fully to the fourth floor, spill- 
ing only a few drops, but, his room 
gained, he set it down and forgot it in 
contemplation of his machine. 

The room was in front of a rear tene- 
ment, its one window giving out on a 
vista which ended, twenty feet away, 
with the back of the house that front- 
ed the street, No cther outlook had 
Crutcher; in that room he lived and 
worked, leaving it only to buy his 
meagre meals or, rarely, for a stroll to 
the square near by. Asa rule, the per- 
secution of the children spoiled these 
little excursions, which to the inventor 
had the infrequeney and all the import- 
ance of holidays, The room was not 


help me out.’’ 

He waited anxiously. 

**Why, yes, Danny,’’ faltered Crutch- 
er. ‘*You know, though, it’s all I got. 
And my work takes up a lot of money 
whole lot. But if you—that is, 
maybe : 

**Well, if you den’t want to,’’ said 
the youth in an aggrieved tone, after a 
while of silence. 

‘*Why, Danny, now,’’ pleaded Crutch 
er, hurt. ‘‘You knoty you’re welcome 
to it. I’d be glad to have you take it, 
[ ean make it up some other way till 
you get ready to pay it back. And if 
you can’t——Here,’’ 

The boy, the son of his sister, was 


—a 


quite square. Large irregular stains|his only relative, his only connection 
were the sole decoration of the plaster-| with real life and with the past. 
ed walls save for a two-foot shelf, on Crutcher pulled a thin roll of bills 


which were a bottle of oil, a book deal- 
ing with mechanics, and a few stray 
tools. Almost opposite the door was a 
amall, full-bellied coal stove—a forge 
as well—its pipe running into the chim- 
ney behind it, which ate into the seanty 
space of the room, In the corner far 
thest from the window was a cot, with 
its soiled linen and a quilt whose grimy, 
motted cotton showed through rents, 
lying as they had been tossed by Crutch- 
er that morning, At the foot of the cot 
was a large soap box, standing on end 
and furnished with shelves in the form 
of a cupboard. On its top stood a big 
pitcher; a wash-basin was on the floor 
beside it. Crutcher’s dishes were strewn 
in an irregular line along the mantel- 


from his pocket, 

**How much do you want?’’ he asked. 

**Oh, three dollahs will do,’’ 

** All right, Danny; be a good boy. 
I wish you could stay, I’d like to have 
you look at the machine and tell me 
what you think of it, Sne’s a little 
beauty, eh? Not much more, Danny, 
and then we'll show ’em,’’ 

But the youth, the money safe in his 
pocket, cut the old man short and hur- 
ried away. 

Crutcher ate the contents of his paper 
bag, and then went back to play with 
the germ of eternal motion, 


Two weeks later the boy was called 
to the bare room,* Crutcher lay on his 


niece in back of the stove, Straddied|ecot. The Irishwoman was _ hustling 
over a small box, half filled with coals} about, When Danny entered she gave 


and kindling wood, was a chair, Direct- 
ly under the window was Crutcher’s 
work table, plain and strong, battered 
and grimed. At one corner was clamped 
a vise; about it were strewn tools, nuts, 
bolts, odds and ends of accumulated 
litter. 


him a look fraught with the news of a 
crisis—an appealing look tinged with 
hopelessness. 

Cruteher’s voice was thin and his 
tone was that of an old man who feels 
that he has not been treated fairly and 
yet knows the futility of prot, a 

2 eke. e drawer of the table ‘Now, what do you think of this, 
Sg BA Kea it iia the bag. There,| Danny?’’ he asked, ‘‘Just when I al 
on top of a mass of creased and soiled| most had it, here I am Taid up rE no 
papers and meehanie’s refuse, was his; one knows how long I ‘Ml be in De aceeh 
pride, his ambition, his hope—the ma He reached out with Let ad Aue 
symone ea a deh ae ena ag hoe 

It was elliptical, cf steel, no longer ny (And she ran twenty-four minutes 
than four inches, bound at its circum-| se vafora X fell {1L ° %. found. two 
pee mile a Sele oF HEeDR nickel |e erows that needed fixing, and that help 

was studdec y J ] 


: ed a lot. But now I ean’t work it— 
and from each end protruded a pole of isn’t that a shame? Isn’t it, honest? 


But 1’ve almost got it, Danny-—just a 
little while now,’’ 
He stroked the 
metals occasionally, 
‘*\ beauty, isn’t she?’?’ he demand 
ed, holding it toward the light. The 
laundry hung from the lines of the 
front tenement reflected the sun bril- 
liantly, almost gaily, into the room, 
“Tf anything should happen—you know 
—-of course it won’t, but if something 
should, you understand, Danny, before 
I finish, I want you to take the machine, 
The plans are in the drawer, The pat- 
ent papers are there, too, Take it, 
Danny, and make it your life work, 
There’s big things in it, boy, big things. 
It’s yours,’’ : 
Crutcher never sat down to his work 
table again. When he died, Danny 
examined his room curiously, He rum- 
maged through the table, the soap-box 
eupboard, and alang the mantel, He 
was surprised to find many things that 
he did not remember ever having seen 


that creation of metal, shining, sinister 
looking as an engine of war, were 
bound and riveted twenty years of John 
Grutcher’s life; a bauble, in looks the 
toy of a child of Mars, it contained the 
ambitions of a human soul and the love 
and passion of @ man, 

‘*My beauty!’’ Crutcher murmured, 


Eternal moyement, everlasting life, 
embodied in a bit of transient metal— 
Cruteher saw nothing ridiculous in that. 
It was well he did not, for man can do 
better, even at the cost of sanity, than 
to see the absurdity of his reason for 
Mee her's idea was simple. His in- 
itial motive power was a spring-—a tiny 
coil for a man of machines to love, 
This acted on a propeller, sunk in the 


a 


Corns cause much suffering, but Hol- 
loway’s Corn Cure offers 4 speedy, sure, 
and satisfactory relief. 


bauble of bright 


before, though they must have been in 
plain sight. But he found nothing of 
value. He picked up Crutcher’s inven- 
tion, the fruit of two-seore years, the 
product of much misery. It glistened 
prettily, the niekel screws contrastin 
with the darker steel, Danny set i 
going on the table, for a time listening 
o its high-pitched hum, and wonderin 
what he would do with it. But he ha 
net the patience to wait for the whirl 
to end itself; he caught the machine up, 

ipping it tight, and let the propeller 
ie out furtively, After he had taken 
it to his own room, he oeeasionally 
would set the contrivance spinning its 
span of twenty-four minutes out of 
eternity. Sometimes he would set it in 
the upright bars, but oftener he did 
not bother, letting it whirl on the edge 
of his washstand, 

**T wonder what good that'll ever do 
me,’’ he would mutter, Less frequently 
he would add, ‘*He was a good old guy, 
anyway.’’ Then Danny would toss the 
machine back into the drawer of the 
washstand. y 

By and by he almost forgot it entire- 
ly, forgot the patent papers, forgot even 
his uncle. cnristmas drew near. Dan- 
ny, on his way home, now and then 
stopped to look in store windows, fes- 
tooned, crowded with many hues and 
shapes, some speckled with hard glitter- 
ing imitation snow or tufts of cotton, 
all brightly lighted, as brilliant as pros- 
perous saloons, “As he gazed idly at the 
display of a toy shop, his eye was 
caught by a large placard hung in the 
centre of the pane, ‘‘The Latest Novel- 
ty’’ (it proclaimed) ‘‘The Scientific 

Yonder of the World, the Auto-Propel- 
ling Top. Runs Fifteen Minute With- 
out Stopping. Take One Home to the 
Children, 25 Cents,’’ 

**Huh!’’ said the youth. ‘The old 
man did better than that by ten min- 
utes!’’ 

He read the sign again. 
ejaculated, ‘‘Why, say. 
now, there may——’’ 

With the giowing excitement of an 
inspiration Danny rushed home. He 
tried the perpetual motion machine— 
it ran for twenty-four minutes. He 
read the dusty patent papers. The next 
day he saw a manufacturer, 

‘*There might be something in it, if 
it were made cheap,’’ admitted the 
business man, figuring as he talked. ‘In 
tin, yes; there ought to be money in 
it,.”? 

So they took Crutcher’s machine—his 
germ of eternal movement, sinister look- 
ing as an engine of war, the bit of 
meta] in which were bound and riveted 
a score of years of a human life and 
the love and ambition and passion of 
a man, and of it they made a novelty, 
a toy, a plaything of gaudy tin. 

—M. B, Levick. 


WHERE CHESS RULES 


HESS is king in the German town 

of Strohbeeck, All the inhabitants, 

; young and old, men and women, 

boys and girls, play at the ancient game 

with a skill and assiduity that are more 

than remarkable. Youngsters absorb 

the intricacies of the royal game just 

as they learn their A B C, and the Stroh- 

beek child is ever a mateh for the aver- 
age player elsewhere, 

Chess is taught in the schools cf 
Strohbech. and the. punils earry chose. 
beards as the American school-child ear- 
ries his satchel of books. The whole 
town breathes an atmosphere of chess, 

Visit any local shops, and the shop- 
man will lay aside his chess-board in 
order to attend to your wants, and pick 
it up the moment these are satisfied, to 
renew attention upon some problem or 
to continue an exciting game with his 
assistant. At the enfes and other places 
of refreshment chess-boards and chess- 
men are provided for the entertainment 
of visitors, 

Should you visit one of the old inns 
of the place called ‘The Chess-Board,’’ 
| the genial landlord will show you, should 
you appear worthy of the honor, a set 
of chess-men presented to if in 1650, 
Two princes, the story runs, played upou 
this board and with these chessmen, The 
inscription on the board itself confirms 
all the town’s privileges, so that, in a 
way, it may be said that the charter of 
the place is engrossed upon a 
board, 

The extraordinary popularity of chess 
in Strohbeck is accounted for by a tra 
dition concerning a certain Graf Gunne- 
lin who was imprisoned in a tower there 
in the year A.D, 1011. He chalked out 
a chess-board on his dungeon floor and 
made some rough pieces. In time the 
jailer beeame interested in the Graf's 
manoeuvres on the checkered field, and 
the two played together, The jailer 
ultimately taught the game to others, 
and it won a popularity which it has 
never lost in the quaint German town, 


Then he 
Suppose, 


chess 


THE STORK’'S TRAVELS 


has been ascertained, by marking 
storks with numbered rings, that 


[' 


South Africa for the winter, A num- 
ber of marked storks have been captur 


and last spring one was caught near 
Jerusalem, It had come originally from 
Hungary, and was apparently on its 
homeward journey from South Africa, 
with four companions, This incident is 
regarded as showing that storks, in pass- 
ing between Europe and Africa, avoid 
crossing the Mediterranean Sea, taking 
by preference the longer journey by land 
around its eastern end. The question yet 
remains whether the storks breed during 
their winter season in Africa, 


ENGLISH PART ¢ NAMES 


HE name ‘‘Unionist,’’?’ as now ap- 
plied to one of the leading parties 
of Great Britain, had its origin 

in the split of the Great Liberal party 
in 1885-86, over Mr, Gladstone’s pro- 
posal to grant Home Rule to Ireland. 
Mr. Chamberlain and the late Duke of 
Devonshire, who were leading lieuten- 
ants of Mr, Gladstone, left the Liberal 
party on that issue and formed a coali- 
tion with the Conservatives, then led 
by Lord Salisbury, The Chamberlain 
group called themselves ‘‘Liberal Un- 
ionists,’’ because they were Liberals 
who insisted that the union between 
Great Britain and Treland should be 
maintained in its present form. The 
coalition of Liberal Unionists and Con- 
servatives thus came to be known sim- 
ply as Unionists, and, as the coalition 
has continued to the present day, 80 
his the name, ‘‘Liberal,’’? as applied 
to one of the political parties of Great 
Britain, eame into general use in the 
second half of the last century, after 
the several great extensions of the fran- 
chise had made the old Whig party, the 


these birds migrate from Europe to| 


ed at various points in South Africa, | 
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historic foe of the old Tories, or Con- 
servatives, far more demoeratie in its 
membership, The word ‘‘Whig’’ is 
still sometimes used to describe aristo- 
eratic members of the Liberal part 
who inherit their politics from their 
Whig ancestors, 


DOLLS 


HE doll has been used in the sym- 
bolical and ceremonial rites of all 
nations. Its first use whs for wor- 

ship or incantation, not for juvenile 
amusement, In certain countries the 
transition from the symbol to the child's 
toy was direct, as in the case of the 
dolls of the Moqui Indians, These, af- 
ter playing their part in the religious 
ceremonials, were given to the children, 
In the Island of Malta children’s dolls 
always represented different saints and 
are still called by saints’ names, 

From remote times dolls have been 
in evidence as symbols, the earliest il- 
lustration of real religious symbolism 
being found in ancient Egypt some two 
thousand wears before Christ. When 
any one of importance died, there were 
placed in the tomb with him a number 
of doll-like figures of stone, wood or elay 
called ‘‘ushabti,’’ or ‘‘answerers,’’ 
whose duty it was to attend upon the 
deceased, Today at the rising of the 
Nile a doll is thrown into the river to 
bring about a ‘‘good Nile.’? In former 
times it would have been a human sae- 
rifice, 

As marionettes dolls may be found not 
only over Europe, but in China, Japan, 
India, Africa and elsewhere, the details 
of the performance varying consider- 
ably, but the general idea of some form 
of moral representation being practical- 
ly the same. Instances in which a doll 
gure acts as the receptacle of the 
spirit of the dead, or of a part of it, 
exist in such widely separated places as 
China, New Guinea, and Central Africa. 

Dolls are perfect reproductions in 
miniature of the people who make them, 
not only in type of face, but also as 
regards costume, 

The materials employed in the manu- 
facture of dolls vary to a remarkable 
extent, those from the Arctie cirele be- 
ing made of walrus ivory or drift-wood, 
those from the Congo of ircn, while 
others from Central and South Africa 
are made of gourds, Indian and Bur- 
mese dolls are usually of the rag type 
gaudily dressed, and some from Mexico 
are of burnt clay. Special interest at- 
taches to the dolls of European eoun- 
tries, as in many instances they illus- 
trate unique and picturesque national 
costumes too often, unfortunately going 
out of fashion, 


VOLCANIC SEA-WAVES 


lige inset eg there appears a 
great wave sweeping across the 
ealm surface of the ocean in the 
fairest weather and when no wind is 
blowing. There are few perils of the 
sea to be more dreaded than such a 
wave, Fortunately these are very rare, 
yet, more than once a ship has encoun- 
tered one. Only a short time ago a ves 
sel of a British line was met by a wave 
of this kind, which rolled upon her like 
a wall of water, and, breaking against 
her gides, swept the deck with irresis 
tible force, killing one sailor and ser- 
iously injuring cthers, Dede 
The cause of these singular waves is 
believed to be some disturbance of a 
voleanie nature at the bottom of the 
sea, Voleanoes exist in the ocean as 
well as on land; in fact, nearly all the 
voleanoes known are on or near the sea- 
coast. Tt is easy to see that an upheaval 
at the sea-bottom may start a billow at 
the surface of the water, when we re 
member that huge waves have been sent 
clear aeross the Pacifie Ocean to San 
Francisco by voneanie s ings of tite 
earth on the borders of A 
The world underwater is not only 
three times as extensive as that which 
is covered only with air, but it possess 
es many of the same great natural phe 
nomena on a seale which is perhaps pro 
portionately vast, but ot whose 
ence we are only made aware by such 
indications as the voleanie ocean waves 
that ships oceasionally encounter. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
‘Christmas gift, Missie??’ T hear them 
vet. 
low the roses were 
Christmas Day! 


And the waves dashed up with the foam 
and fret, 


blooming on 


mer’s day, 
The dear black people who thronged me 
’round— 
Li’l pickaninny and 
And Unele Jacob, with bow profound, 
And tall Aunt Hannah, as proud as 
a queen, 


outstretched 
And enger eyes, 
love, 


and their 


house fetched, 
While the sun laughed down through 
| the cypress grove; 
|Li’l piekaninny and Mammy Jean, 
| And Missie, a child among them all. 


| 


ween, 
With its gift of love unto one and 
all, 


| | 
|Gone are the days, and the roses are} 


| dead, 
; There’s a trail of 
big house stood, 
The eld sweet friendship for aye hath 
fled, 
Like Mammy Jean and 
brood,, 
| Li'l piekaninny and nut-brown queen, 
You throng no longer your Missie’s 
door, 
It would make her young if the holly 
green 
Could echo your ‘Christmas gift’’ 
once more, 


trade where the 


her dusky 


CAVE-DWELLING SNAKES 


to existence in the darkness of 
eaverns. Now, however, it is known 
that in the Malay Peninsula a species 
of eoluber inhabits certain caverns, 
feeding upon the bats, 

These cave-dwelling snakes attain a 
length of between eight and nine feet, 
and their coloring remarkably resembles 
that of the walls of the caverns, The 
rock is a yellowish erystalline limestone 
traversed with blackish veins, and these 
markings and colors are curiously repro- 
duced in the snakes, many of which lurk 
on the ledges, in the semi-darkness, near 
the entrances, watehing for bats. 


exist-| 


On the shingle, like waves on a sum-| 


Mammy Jean,|} 


‘Christmas gift, Missie?’’ with hands} 
looks of | 


|) Yukon to St. Michael they passed on! 
And the presents forth from the great 


}And oh! but the Christmas was glad, I) 


| tain recent times no reptiles were | 
known to have adapted themselves | 


By Cable to the Arctic | 


A NEW story of man’s struggle with 
the wild foress of the frozen North 

comes out in the account of the 
construction of the Alaskan Govern- 
ment telegraph line by the United States 
Signal corps, as told by Mr. George i, 
Walsh in ‘‘The Scientific Ameriean’’ 
Supplement. 

‘‘Almost insurmountable difficulties’? 
were conquered on land and sea, and for 
years the men battled with the climate 
and other perils ‘until their resources 
and nerves were taxed to the utmost,’ 
So while the completion of this line is 
a triumpn in many ways, it shows per- 
ticularly ** what a small body of plucky 
individuals can do in a short time,’? 

It must be remembered, Mr. Walsh 
reminds us, that prior to the Spanish 
American War the United States had 
no cable whatever, and the Signal Corps 
men had no experience with cable ships 
or grappling-machines, The world’s 
cables were handled by English, Ger- 
man, or French ships and workmen. 
When the war broke out with Spain, 
the navy and army immediately felt 
the need of cable-eutting and eable-lay- 
ing ships. The need was met ina 
strange way. 

“The converted cruiser Yale one day 
captured the Spanish merchant ship 
Rita off the coast of Cuba, This minor 
incident of the war may have left no 
impression upon the minds of readers of 
the papers; but the Rita was destined 
to figure as a most important factor in 
the future triumphs of peace. 

‘She was remodelled as a cable ship 
and rechristened the Burnside. It. is 
this ship whieh has achieved such last- 
ing glory for the Signal Corps service. 
After serving as a eable ship off the 
coast of Cuba until the war ended, she 
sailed for the Philippine Islands, It 
was imperative that cables should be 
laid along the different islands ef our 
new possessions in the Far East, and 
the Burnside proceeded to reel out bun- 
dreds of miles of cable. 

‘*Over 2,000 miles of submarine cable 
were laid around Manila and the ad- 
jacent towns of the coast. The Burn- 
side was then brought home and finally 
commissioned to lay the Alaskan cable, 
Altogether, she has laid 1,500 miles of 
cable. it is estimated that at the end 
of 1904 the United States Government 
will have in operation over 3,500 miles 
of submarine cables, nearly one-half of 


These repair erews are provided with 
dog-trains or reindeer sleds, and on 
these they cross miles of frozen country 
in the worst sort of Arctic weather, 

“*Tn the spring and summer the snow 
melts rapidly on the sides of the moun- 
tains, and the swollen tivers and 
streams inundate the country, washing 
away poles and tangling fallen wires, 
The repair crews must then in their 
summer outfits struggle against water, 
marsh, mosquitoes, and, millions of other 
annoying inseets, Often the ground in 
the valleys is so soft that the crew can 
not cross to reach the poles. 

‘Then, again, upon the bleak moun 
tain sides, and in the passes, the wind 
attains a velocity frequently of sixty 
miles an hour, and trees and telegraph 
poles are swept down like chaff. How 
to protect the line from such storms i« 
another problem.’’ 


THE WEALTH OF THE ROMANOFFS 
HE imperial family of Russia is 
held to be the rishest royal family 
in Europe. It derives it woalth 
from taree sources: the state treasury, 
the imperial domains (formerly church 
lands), and the so-ealled cabinet pro 
perties. The state treasury provides 
for the Czar as the sovereign; the im 
perial domains are the joint property 
of the members of the House of Ro 
manoff, but are administered by the 
head of the house; and the eabinet pro 
perties are the personal possessions of 
the reigning sovereign, 

There are available no data upon 
which to estimate the amount of pro 
perty held by the Czar and other mem 
bers of his house in their private eapa 
city, but it is known to be very con 
siderable, both in land and gold, 

The state treasury pays out some 
thing like $7,500,000 each year for the 
needs of the imperial house, principally 
for the maintenance of the palaces and 
in salaries to the officials and servants 
attached to them, The reigning Em 
press, for example, has an allowance of 
$100,000 annually; and the Dowager 
Empress has the same, Every child 
born to the Czar receives from its birth 
until the age of twenty-one years neariy 
$20,000 a year, while the heir to th« 
throne receives annually, in addition to 
maintenance of palaces, $50,000, Daugh 
ters receive a dowry of one million ron 
bles, or about $500,000, when they 


which were laid by the old Spanish mer- 
chant-ship Rita, or, as she is now eall 
ed, Burnside, This makes our Govern 
ment the seeond in the number of miles 
of submarine wire laid and owned, ex- 
ceeding the possessions of Great Britain 
and Ireland by over 800 miles, and about 
1,500 miles less than the number owned 
by France. And this has all been ae- 
complished within the few years elaps- 
ing since the Spanish-American war, 
and the Burnside has the glory of doing 
most of the work. Surely the triumphs 
of peace sometimes select strange agen- 
cies for the accomplishment of ends! 

‘The new all-American Alaskan cable 
was laid by the Burnside up the coast 
from Seattle to Skagway near the head 
of the Lynn canal. Branches were run 
to Sitka, the nominal capital of Alaska, 
and to Juneau, Haines Mission, and two 
other places along the ecast. 


and rough, with the sea filled with great 
eakes of ice, and even in summer dan- 
}gerous icebergs float down from the 
jnorth. The Burnside encountered great 
difficulties in reeling out the enble, And 
| When her work was flnished, the cable 
| was found to werk perfectly, and Wash 


jington began to talk with the cities of | 


|Nome, Juneau, Sitka, and Dawson, 

| ‘* Meanwhile, strennous work on land 
vas being performed by the Signal 
Corps men, who were commissioned to 


ring wires across country to connect 
|} with the cable at different points, The 
difficulties of this work were in many 


on the se 


Tlere was a wild, uninhab 
It was thousands of miles 
swept by blizzards in winter, 
and soft and marshy in summer, across 
|which wires had to be stretched strong 
jenough to resist the storms of winter 
and withstand the floods and freshets 
of the short summers. The workmen 
had to carry their supplies of provisions 
| with them, working weeks and months 
hundreds of miles away from any base 
of supplies, From FE: gle to Valdez they 
followed the old Government trail 400 
|miles in length; but down the Tanana 
they broke entirely new, unexplored re 


ited country. 
In extent 


gions, and had to string the wires over 
snow a dozen feet deep, and then return 
in summer to erect the From 


poles, 


able country, struggling gainst bliz 
|zards and storms that threatened to de 
|stroy them, Up from St. Michael and 
|through the Tanana, they we in 
| the heat of a summer that seemed g t 
er than any that ever visited the trop- | 
ics, und then, to make matters rse, 
{a forest fire broke out in their rand 
| swept hundreds of miles of newly ereet 
ed poles away,’’ 

|} When they reached Norton Sound, 
within sight of Nome, a enable acro 
|the sound was suggested. But for six 


|}months in the 
frozen solid, 
jeame the 


year the water would be 
id when the cold winter 
cable would be snapped like 
w. The only possible solution was 
by wireless telegraphy:; 


+ 


| Circle, a wireless telegraph station was 
established, Long timbers were trans- 
| ported up the coast and across the coun 
try for masts to support the wires at 
| the stations, Great quantities of elec 
trical apparatus were carried to 
station, and then the experiment proved 
a failure, The impulses across the sound 
were so slight that it seemed as if wire- 
less telegrapny in that great, cold, north- 
ern country had lost its power. Other 
apparatus was shipped, and in time the 
long line to Nome was completed by 
the snecessful working of this last 
stretch. 

‘*With the all-American Alaskan line 
completed, the question of maintaining 
it now eomes up for solution. In the 
winter season the awful blizzards and 
snowstorms destroy the telegraph poles 
and snap the wires so that interruptions 
are common, Relay stations have to be 
established at frequent intervals, and 
repair crews are ready to hunt up tron- 
bles with the wire at any moment, 


‘*The Alaskan coast in winter is wild | 


through 800 miles of the most inhospit- | 


;| FIERHAPS the most 
| P 


‘So, far up there under the Aretie | 


| 
the 


marry, 

The imperial domains, the chief source 
of the vast wealth of the Ruimanoffs 
were originally church lands. The Rus 
sian Church is far from poverty strick 
en now; but the bulk of its great pos 
sessions passed to the House of Roman 
off a century ago. The imperial do 
mains comprise some 21,328,000 acres 
About two-thirds of this area is forest, 
out of which a handsome revenue ae 
erues. The timber from Archangel is 
known all over the world, while the 
estate of Bleovezh, that magnificent 
forest where are still preserved herds 
of the aurochs, annually provides for 
sale 2,000,000 cubie feet of timber, An 
other estate in the Vologda province 
produces 200,000 of the largest timber 
trees annually for the imperial sawmills 
there. 

The other third of the area comprised 
in the imperial demains is highly eul 
tivated land. The largest vineyards 
producing the best wine in Ru , be 
long to the domains, and about $750,000 
| worth of wine is sold annually from this 
| source, whilst in the provinee of Samara 
| sugar plantation, the factory o1 
which produces 1,500 toms of sugar ev 
jery year, 
| Min 
| 
| 


jis a 


1 wealth is worked in a 
j} dred places; 


hun 
fifteen hundred flour-mills 
ja thousand fisheries, a hundred wharves 
jon various and eight hundred 
| fifty trading concerns of 


rivers, 
jand vuriour 
| kinds are among the minor undertakings 
| belonging to the imperial domain. But 
|the greater part of the cultivated ares 
is rented to others, fifteen thousand lots 
, for purely agricultural purposes, and ten 
|}thousand for the higher forms of eul 
| tivation—fruit, vineyards 

The clear profit from all these sources 
is said to exceed $10,000,000 per annum 
| During the last one hundred years, since 
the chureh property was converted te 
the imperial use, a sum of $125,000,000 


, ote. 


| has been paid out to various members of 
j the imperial hous Under the head of 
jimperial dom is also included eer 
| tain eapital accumulated by various em 
| perors, and to this must be added the 
| $26,000,000 received fr the peasante 
who were serfs on the imperial domains, 


of their free 
The eabinet properties 


| 
| as the price om, 
| 


comprise some 


1 115,000,000 acres, an area about the size 
;of Franee, This property is almost en 
tirely in Siberia, but it ineludes the best 


and lar 


t of the gold and silver mines, 


| worked unworked, besides a fabu 
jlons amount of unexplored wealth both 
jabove and bel the surface, Copper, 


jiron, platinum, and 


other ores, besides 
}gold and silver, are only awaiting the 
opening up of this unexplored territory 
}to yield many millions annually. 


AN EGYPTIAN HAIR-RESTORER 
ancient medical 
prescription in existence is one 
} that was deciphered by an English 
|authority on a papyrus taken from an 
| Egyptian tomb, It bears evidence that 
ji was intended, not for some ld male 
| Egyptian, but for the mother of a king 
the first dynasty, who must have 
reigned about 4000 B.C, The preserip 
tion is as follows; 


Dogs’ paws (the ealloused por- 

LOW) ec a ts Gai 7; ere 1 part 
OE ets ere “as aaa 
Donkeys’ hoofs . 1. +48 


Boil the whole in oil and rub the sealp 
actively with the mixture, 

History does not record whether this 
hair-restorer proved effiencious enough 
to enable the queen to regain her lost 
tresses, 


‘‘Our candidate,’’ said the politician 
confidentially, ‘‘will sweep the city.’’ 
-—~*Well,’’ rejoined the seeptieal eiti- 
zen, ‘*when T see him on the street 
pushing a broom he’ll get my vote.’’ 


Shilels Core 


ows % 


Fr 


The Rage of the Wild Boar 


By W. R, Gilbert 


ee 
————— 


If the tree had broken, the chowkidar 
would probably have been killed on the 
spet by the infuriated beast. I bound 
up his arm with my pocket handker- 
chief and then had to search for the 
rifle. I found it under a bush, the 
muzzle caoked with dirt, but otherwise 
uninjured, I promised the ehowkidar 
an extra rupee to stay where he was, 
and, after wiping cut the rifle and re- 


‘F\UERE is a certain individual, orjing for blood or the pig, the chowkidar|joading it, went down very warily to 


was some years ago—he is prob- 
. ably alive and well at the present 
moment—-whose name. has eseaped my 
momery, but whose office it was to look 
after one of the numerous rest-houses 
in the Naini Tal district which are 
built at distances of about’ ten miles 
from one another for the convenience of 
travellers in the Kumaon Hills, He 
rejoiced in the title of ‘‘chowkidar’’— 
that is, caretaker, or watch—and was 
paid a small monthly stipend by a con- 
siderate if impecunious government, to 
collect from travellers stopping there 
the payments at a fixed rate (one rupee 
for twenty-four hours’ lodging), by 
which these dak bungalows or rest- 
houses are kept up. 


reluctantly following. 


the nullah. There I found the boar al- 


We had gone on like this for quite| most gone, unable to stand, but strug- 


three-quarters of a mile, examining ev- 


gling to get on his legs. I gave him a 


ery yard of the ground, when suddenly |jyiet behind the shoulder, and with a 
I noticed a faint splash of blood on &| mighty heave and a grunt he rolled 
withered leaf. The ground was very|oyver dead. A grand animal, if ever 
wet, and the blood had run, which was] thore was ene, and game to the last. 

probably the reason why we could not The chowkidar was quite himself now, 
find it before. Hope, which up to noW] and volunteered to go back to the bun- 
was almost extinct, revived with a ven- galow and get half a dozen coolies to 
geance, and we began to look about bring the boar back, «4 gave him there 
anxionsly for cur spoil. We found/and then the extra money I had pro- 
more blood farther on, but it was by 20] » ised him, telling him to be quick, as 
means plentiful. The eround here was}tye sun had almost disappeared, He 
more or less ploughed up, and there| went of in the highest spirits, and I 
was spoor in almost every direction; We] verily believe that, for another rupee, 
had evidently disturbed a ‘‘sounder,’’/h) would have undergone the whole 
which had dispersed. While we were] nrocess again, though the gash on his 


At this dak bungalow (which, out of 
consideration for the character of the 
worthy eustodian, I shall call Siwari) is 
some thirty miles or so from Naini Tal, 
and in the heart of a big jungle, it fol 
lows that no khansamah holds sway 
therein; and what travellers require in 
the way of food they must bring with 
them, for, beyend grain and grass for 
one’s horse, chappatis and milk for 
one’s self, and coarse dal for one’s serv 
ants, nothing is forthcoming. These 
necessaries of life are furnished by the 
loeal buniah, or merehant, who lives in 


what is perhaps best described as a 
hovel 1d who, in partnership with the 
chowkidar, does his best to add to a} 


limited income by cheating, as much as] 
he dare, all whom circumstances compel | 
to partake of wares, } 

The chowkidar in question, not being, 
perhaps, quite such an adept in the art 
of cheating as his friend the buniah—|} 


or, not to do him justice, being} 
perhaps of a more enterprising spirit— 
occasionally voluteers to act the part] 
hil and will tell you that he 
jungle by heart, and that, 
may be to ott to him 
] possibility to lo 
e he do no y, being 
\ ) fate to n at 
: to t lain 
nat s of the chow 
r sl t It w 
! t i the when I 
aI w throug! e rains we 
in Y t bei lof Ju 
By the t T had i my clothes 
and ref myself with a cup of tea 
and a biscuit, the rain had stopped: 


and, as it showed signs of clearing up 
altogether, I hastily into a pair of 
Elehe boots and started with my gun| 
in the hope of knocking over a cock-| 
or dinner. Just as I 
bungalow, it occurred | 


lass pheasant f 


was leaving the 


to me that I might possibly come across 
a khakur (barking deer) towards even-) ¢ 
ing, 80 | went back for my rifle--a con- 
verted Martini-Henry, shortened in the 


barrel and fitted with sporting sights. | 
I may mention here, that this rifle 
which, I am sorry to say, I no longer| 
possess) w 
was very accurate up-to 150 yards, and 
very light, as the stock under the barre 
of an ordinary Martini-Henry had been 
Its drawback was that I 
use the government charge 
drs.); a heavier charge would 
spoilt the accuracy of the rifle, 
especially as it was so light. I used to 
saw a transverse cut for about a third 
of the length down the bullet, which I} 
filled up with melted beeswax and fat 
etirred into a stiff paste; this ensured 
the bullet exploding after slight pene- | 
tration. As a rifle to be used against 
dangerous game, it was, of course, use 
less; but I have sl bear with 


rainst 


hav 


se1 


and small deer of all kinds. | 
a digression for which I 


ied with this rifle, which I gave 
to the chowkidar to carry, we made a| 
fresh start, and had barely left the 
bungalow when we plunged into jungle. | 
We were on a huge plateau, which, 
thiexiy wooded, extended for miles-—an 
unusual feature of ground in the Kuma 
on Hills, where, as a rule, if one is not | 
climbing up a hill, one is climbing down. 
Here we might have been in the plains, 
for, alituough we were 7,000 feet above | 
them, the ground was almost level, ex- | 
cept for gentle undulations here and | 
there. 

Suddenly the chowkidar, who was in 
front of me, came to a dead stop, and 
pointed with outstretched arm at some 
thing I could not see. He was evident 
ly excited, and, fearing that he might | 
begin to whisper, I signed to him to be 
quiet, and cautiously took my rifle from | 
him, at the same time peering over his} 
shoulder, What I saw more than] 
sufficient to justify his excitement. Un 
derneath a large oak, more than half} 
concealed by the trunk, and not fifteen | 
yards from where we were, stood a hug 


boar, facing us, but so engaged in root- | 
ing up scorns that not only had he 


not heard the noise of our footsteps, 
but was even now absolutely uncon- | 


scious of our presence, There was no 


would be bound to see us! 
gun to the chowkidar, I slipped a cart-| 
ridge into the chamber cof the rifle, 
devoutly that IT would be able 
to close the breach without any click. | 


Giving my} 
| 


hoping 


for the chance of a 
or behind the shoulder, I took hi 
stood, and, aiming at the junction of 
the neck and shoulder, let drive. There 
was a scurry of feet, and as the smoke 
cleared, there was our pig making 
tracks for all he was worth, 


hesitating, uncertain which line tOjsen was an ugly one, but luckily net 
take, I caught a glimpse of our friend} yayy deep. . 

slowly making his way over some high On examining the boar I found that 
ground, to our right, and looking very] my first bullet had struck the shoulder 
sick indeed, I let him have another))yJyqae, whieh it had smashed, The bone 
bullet, aiming at his retreating hind- had stopped the bullet and prevented 
quarters, and this time the thud of the} j, penetrating; the same charge behind 
bullet told me T had scored a hit. He}the shoulder would have made all the 
caught sight of us at the same moment,| difference, As it was, it was marvel- 
and came down on us at a tremendous lous that he was able to get over the 
pace, = had no time to reload, and did] pound at such a rate, and to charge 
the next best thing under the cireum-| 5) apparently three legs, The second 
stances, viz., bolted. There was no lack |} net eaught him in the quarters, just 
of trees, and I dodged behind one to/) hind the hip bone, but had missed the 


jtion, while I 


}right, as nearly all the tracks were in 


iwrong, but 


} cons— 


}ter much which he flung away. 


| ridges, 


| serious, to x 


Hanging 


; only a bos 


‘*Nahin laga, nahin laga!’’ (he is 
not hit) says the chowkidar consoling- 
ly; and I was too mortified, not to say 
flabbergasted, to make any reply, To 
have missed him at that distance was 
impossible, and yet to have hit him 
and not even apparently lamed him was 
strange, to say the least of it. How- 
ever, when I had got back my wind, 
metaphorically speaking, I determined 
to go after him, for if he was hit I 
should probably find blood, and TI could 
not bring myself to believe that he 
was not. The chowkidar eontinued to 
eroak in my ear that I had missed him, 
till I could have wrung his neck with 
pleasure. 1 think now that the possibili 
ty of a sudden meeting and consequent- 
ly infuriated boar had something to do 
with his frequent and unappreciated 
ianevaliouny ak T had no time to lis- 
ten to him, and pressed on, vainly look- 


reload as the boar eame thundering 
past. He went straight on and was} 
lost to sight among some bushes behind 
me. As for the chowkidar, he had 


| penetrate his 


jthat a 


leg. I found that the shot I had fired 
in his face had taken the skin and 
flesh off his forehead, but had failed to 
thick skull, though one 
blinded. This goes to show 
450 express bullet with 8 drs, 
of powder is not good enough even for 
i pig if he happens to be a wild one 
id a boar to boot; and could T choose 
weapon when I expected to meet 


eye was 


vanished, When I had reloaded, I sang} 
out to him that it was all right. After] 
jsome little he emerged from his 
n g place t a quarter of a mile | 
off, and ¢ ted me to leave the ani-} 
mal alone. Tle ealled it devil, and 
said it would assuredly slay us both. 
| However, the promise of baksheesh 
somewhat mollified him, and he con 
ted to ip me to follow it up. If] 
he had bolt back to the bungalow, | 
lo not know how | ould have found 
my ut il 
Or t where the pig| 
had oy f 11 tracks | 
‘ | v ‘ etaly 
l t ! ) l and, to 
» on ‘ ( : no 
to the t, but few went off towards 
t ef o] led to separate he 
nd to send the chowkidar to fol 
those on the left, taking the right my-| 
self I asked him if he had ever fired 
1 gun, **Never,’’  ‘‘Nor a. rifle?’ 
‘*No, Sahib.’’ Here was a dilemma! 


If we both followed up the tracks on | 
the right, and the boar had gone away | 


towaras the left, he would doubtless| 
make good use of the time we were} 
|wasting, and would probably give us | 


slip altogether. On the other hand,} 
I sent the chowkidar in one diree 
went in the other, and 
the boar happened to be lying in wait, | 
as was very probable, and suddenly at 
tacked him, I felt certain that this valu 


a little gem in its way. It} able shikari would throw down whatever | It 


he had- +n his heres, tered —tost—te- his} 
legs alone to help him to the nearest | 
tree—thereby running the risk of be 
ing badly manled, perhaps killed, be 
fore I could come to his assistance. T} 
had to decide quickly. The chances 
were that I should find the pig on the 


that direction. Then I thought of the 
bear as I had seen him under the oak— 
a fine, massive beast with a magnificent 
f aming tusks, And risk los-| 
him after all our trouble! No, it] 
wasn’t good enough; and I finally de 
termined to separate, sending the chow 
kidar to the left. I daresay I was 
when one’s blood is up it} 
s difficult to weigh all the pros and 
more so than if one were sitting 
in an y chair with a cheroot and a 
whisky peg to help one thirfk it out. 


The next consideration was as to who 
uld take the rifle. That didn’t 
bother me much, for, as I was quite 
sure that the chowkidar would put faith 
in neither rifle nor gun, it did not mat- 
And if 
the pig came out at me suddenly, it 
than likely that T should miss 
him with tue rifle, but I couldn’t very 
well with the gun, which would probab 
ly turn him, even if it didn’t seriously | 
hurt him, So I took the gun, and it 
as well I did, as the sequel 
will show. Having given the chowki 
dar the rifle and halt a dozen cart- 
and explained carefully how to 
load and fire it, I sent him off, taking 
the right tracks myself and loading the 
gun with No, 4. 


was more 


was just 


I was hardly gone two minutes when 
I was arrested by the most blood-curd 
ling yell from the chowkidar, This 
was followed up by agonizing cries for 
help. ‘Come, Sahib, come quickly; he 
is killing me!’?’ Down I rushed to the 
scene of murder, and there beheld a 
sight well ¢ ulated, if it were not so| 
se a smile in a dying man, 
from tne stem of a 


| powder, 

The coolies turned up presently, arm | 
“l with hatchets, and, after admiring; 
the boar, proceeded to lift him out of | 


11 decide 


}to the 


| ting waiting for him. 
£ £ 


with wild pig, | would carry a double- 
barrelled .500 express taking 5 drs, of 


took five men to de it, 


work at th 


couple of m 


the nullah, It 
ud it was not easy 


we were a 
bungalow and it was fast g 
ad, in order to sa 


chop the earease up, giv i to} 
each eoolie to carry it. They set to 
j}work with a will, and fiv ninutes 
jmore saw us on our way to the bunga-| 
jlow, each man earrying a huge chunk 


of flesh, the chowkidar in the centre, 
the hero of ‘the hour, talking ninet 
dozen, and, I add, | 
telling most awful lies. His account of 
the afternoon’s proceedings was, in 
deed, a graphic one, Never had he 
seen such a pig. It was a devil, 
eould subdue or kill it, It had charg-} 
ed ten times, knocked down th 
and had then pursued him 
kidar). He had fired at it, but it was 
no good. (Rather rich this, consider-| 
ing that I had just taken back the six} 
cartridges I haa given him, and they] 
were in my possession at that moment. )4 


regret to 


nothing | 


sahib, 
(the chow- | 


had received at least twenty bullets, | 


out of a bush where it had been sit-] 
On it enme, and! 
knocked him down, and was in the act] 
of killing him when, by the favor of 
God, the Sahib arrived and fired two 
shots, and thus drove it off. It had 
then 2 into the nullal 

charg ain when tue 
in the act, ete., ad 
firmation of his assertions he 
showed his woul arm, which 


of evidence was conclusive, 


infinitum, In eon-} 


proudly 


piece | 


On reaching the bungalow I had two 


or three chops cut off for my 2 con 
sumption, which my e sd for 
jme, and which, the g ere | 
very acceptable, ‘The rest the meat 
w devoured my coolies and the} 
gallant chowkidar, regardless of caste] 


—if any existed. Unfortunately, I had} 
no time to take out the tusks properly, 
as my leave was almost up, and IT had 
to start at daybreak next morning for 
the plains. All I could do was to hack 
them out of the skull with a hatchet, 
One of the best ways or securing them 
intact is to boil the skull till the tusks 
are loose and can be drawn out by the 
hand; but I had nothing to boil the 
nead in, and had to do the best that 
I could under the circumstances, The 
tusks, broken away as they were at 
the base, were yet the heaviest for 
their length I have ever seen. I did not 
take the measurement of the boar, but 
he was a splendid specimen, and his 
tusks were worthy of him. 

I took a touching farewell of the 
chowkidar, enjoining him, if he wished 
his arm to get well, to keep it clean 


‘ing the same feed, one of them would 


| big returns, 


| business, as hogs are built on different 


potters Marte ttetrcbrreed through. 


; indifferent man has a hard time to get 


jfrom place to place and from field to 


|eonstrueted two new houses this spring. | 
j 
He a 


which he promised to do; and, with 
mutual goo. wishes, we parted, both, 
{ think, equally well pleased with our 
day’s sport. 

I went up to Siwari the following 
year, and was cordially greeted by this 
worthy, who showed me his arm with 
great pride. The wound had healed 
completely, and the only visible sign of 


his legs curled  desy Y |his narrow eseape was a long white 
of!secar—a memento of our hunting ex 

|periences, which will only disappear 

fortunate wkidar, Just below stood| when the final obsequies of the burning 
the pig, ehurning foam and blood on|khat shall have converted his body into 


his tusks and eyeing his adversary’ as 
at bay can, while he made 
forts to reach his prey, One 
arm of the chowkidar was round the 


desperate 


ashes. 


START THE HOGS RIGHT 


tree, and the other, down which blood 
was running, was outstretched in the 
action known as ‘‘pushing off,’’ in 
Rugby foctball, to fend himself from 
his formidable opponent. I blazed off 
both barrels in the boar’s face at a 
distance of a couple of yards, where- 
upon he turned sharply round and rush- 


a the sow has been properly cared for 
so that she has been able to have 
a successful farrow, her pigs are 
then ready for attention and eare of 
the feeder. ; 
There is more difference in feeders 
than one who has not given overmuech 
thought to it would believe. We know 


would cause an overflowing of milk is 
to be pkg he! tbe dak ta ee 
is su o 8 n t! 
: ow, it is easier to preserve 
health and prevent sickness than it is 
to cure it after it has attacked them, 
A sick pig is a losing business from the 
start, Therefore, avoid sickness, 

The nest or bed of the sow should 
always be clean and dry, A wet bed 
is an incentive to trouble causing 
stours. It should be entirely free from 
all other pigs outside of the mother and 
the litter, Care should be taken. that 
there are no sore mouths by snapping 
off the little sharp tusks at once; also 
that they are not bothered with lice. 
which would prevent their growth and 
otherwise injure them, 

Purthermore, they need exercise. The 
early part of the season they are in- 
clined to lie in their nest and in this 
way become fat and subject to thumps, 
whichis very detrimental, if not fatal. 

To take proper care of them you 
should see them every day regularly 
and look over their sleeping quarters to 
see that they are comfortable and clean. 

A dry, dusty bed is a continual 
threat against health. It causes a hack- 
ing cough, which leads to all troubles. 
Sunlight is a natural tonie for little 
pigs, and they enjoy it, It agrees with 
them and is a germ dispenser and clean- 
ser. It is an invigorator of health. 

The pigs, as they grow and streng- 
then, are better able ‘to take care of 
themselves, and when they are three 
weeks old will take all the milk the 
sow will supply, and if they have suf. 
ficient exercise they will grow, develop, 
strengthen, and carry their pig fat 
right along. 

After they have reached their fourth 
week they commence eating and learn 
very fast, and by permitting them to 
have a little place for cating separately 
irom the sow they will gradually wean 
themselves without any ill effects or 
loss of growth or flesh. 

The man who is a success is one who 
is interested in them. He makes pets 
of his pigs; he locks after them with 
more real interest; nothing escapes him, 
He supplies their wants, he prevents 
what should not happen, and is on the 
alert at ail times to make them grow; 
sees that they have what they need in 
feed, exercise, sunlight, and attention. 

Sixty years ago in the dairy there 
would be two cows side by side receiy- 


ve us five pounds of butter a week, } 
vhile the other would give fourteen 
pounds of butter per week. 

We were paying just as much, there 
fore, to the eow for her five pounds of 
butter as to the cow that furnished us 
fourteen pounds. This was poor busi- 
ness on the part of the dairyman. There 
are some dairymen who are still follow- 
ing this method; but the progressive, 
up-to-date, money-making dairyman is 
keeping only the cow that gives him the 


It is just the same way in the hog 


|plans with different capacities and qual- 


ities the same as the cow. One hog 


}will give you six pounds of pork for 
;a bushel of grain, another one eighteen 


to twenty pounds. No one should be 


long in determining which was the 
money-making hog, and select him to 
grain 


market their feed grasses and 
It is the same with everything 

man is worth three times as much as ¢ 

laborer on the farm as another, The 


a job and doesn’t hold it long, while 
the other man always is in demand at 
better price. 

There is a growing interest in provid- 
ing a hog equipment that may be moved | 


field; with this end in view a breeder 


1 at securing the maximum size 
that might prove practicably portable 
under average conditions, and at the 
same time be adaptable to the miscel- 
laneous uses that general farm condi- 
tions demand, when not needed for hog 
shelter. One of the houses is six feet 
at the plate, the other four and one-half 
feet. Both houses are sixteen feet long 
and eight feet wide, with shingle roofs, 
These houses have a 2x6 foot door in 
the end, and two smaller doors in one 
side, to provide for three sows at far- 
rowing time, temporary gates being used 
for inside partitions. They are moved 
on flat bob sleds coupled by a chain, 
horses having been used for draft. 

These houses have proved satisfactory, 
but experience with them has suggested 
criticism, If made suimciently strong 
the houses prove too heavy; for a short 
move of 200 feet one team is sufficient, 
but not for long pulls, The insertion of 
the bobs requires two men, and this has 
proved an objection, This sized pen is 
for accommodating our shoats in win- 
ter, for the man who finds a smaller 
house suflicient these pens might be 
founu too unwieldy, 


WORLD'S BIGGEST EGG PLANT 


VUE largest poultry plant in the 
world is at Litthe Compton, Rhode 
Tsland, and is owned by Isaae Wil- 

bur, who ships about 150,000 dozen eggs 

a year from his hens, Mr, Wilbur 

builds his houses 8x10 feet in size and 

houses forty hens in a house this siz 

Hie has a hundred of these houses, and 

they are set 150 feet apart in rows 

over sloping fields; The food is hauled 
to each house in a wagon; twice a day 
this wagon makes the rounds, morning 

and evening, In the morning it is a 

mash made of cooked vegetables and 


ed into a nullah, a few yards off, too 
done to fight any more, The animal 
being out of sight, the man cautiously 
uncurled his legs and dropped to the 
ground, where he stoou, green with ter- making a success of this part of the 
ror and shivering in eyery limb, breeding business. It would be worth 
_ It appears that.the pig had been ly-|a great deal to them if they only could 
ing up on the left after all, and with a]do as well on this part as they ean on 
savage grunt suddenly came out of a|feeding and handling after the pig is 
bush at the unfortunate chowkidar, who|three to four months old, 

was bending down examining the trail. The feed of the sow is just the same 
With a yell he flung away the riflelas feeding the pigs; if the wrong feed 
and took to his heels. He managed to|is given or an overfeed is given, it is 
reach the tree, but the boar jumped at] just as quiekly shown in the pigs as in 
him and ripped his arm he was clam-|the sow. For the first few days the sow 
bering up. The next instant he was for| needs very little and then only enough 
the time being out ©. danger; but so} milk-producing feed to supply what 


a number ot successful hog men who 
will admit that they are not good in 
starting the pigs, They want to be, 
but they have not got.the knack of 


slender was the sapling, that it was bent|the pige will draw clean from her. Milk 
double with the man’s weight, and it|remaining in the udder soon spoils and 
was most fortunate that the boar was|causes scours or cther troubles to the 
For this reason, anything that 


too badly nit to jump to any height. | pigs. 


different kinds of meats; in the evening, 
or rather, late in the afternoon, only in 
this case, it is whole corn the year 
round. The eggs are gathered when 
the afternoon feed is given. Different 
fields are given over to these houses, 
As the grounds need cleansing they are 


moved to renewed grounds, 
‘ 


THE ONLY WAY 


L Baap Gertrude Hotiman and her 
company were playing in an 

Eastern city recently, one of 
her ‘‘broilers,’’ who had unknowingly 
stopped at a boarding-house where there 
had been smallpox, went up to a physi- 
cian to be vaccinated, 

She was very anxious to have it where 
the sear wouldn’t show or be exposed 
when she appeared on the stage. 

‘*Ah, yes,’’ said the M.D,, stroking 
his beard, ‘*What is your business,’’ 

‘*Why, I'm with Gertrude Hoffman, 
One of her daneing girls, you know.’’ 

‘*Well,’? said the man of medicine, as 
he laid down. the virus,:‘‘T guess if 
that s the case you'll have to take it 
internally.’’ 


immensely more popular than it ia. ‘The 


counteracting the de: ressing effects of] great improvement on even the ener- 
the weather by indulgence in the good] getic ministrations of a bumptious ealf. 


‘Put, tut!’’ remonstrated a literary! the cow’s udder, The end of each tube 
looking man with a becoming wave in|terminates in two rubber vacuum cups 
his auburn hair, who sat upon my right.) that just fit over the cow’s teats; and 
**In my opinion the old Fp pe should be| from just below the vacuum eups small- 
revised to read, ‘If a man eat not|er rubber tubes conduct the milk to a 
neither need he work,’ for after alljcovered milk bucket, and just as the 
Nature’s primal curse bears down on|tubes enter the bucket, little glass 
man merely because he is under the|slides are arranged so that the oper- 
necessity of eating; and he could, tojutor may see the milking operation is 
a great extent evade the painful heces- complete, 


sity of labor by abstaining from the 
unnecessary luxuries in the matter of 
food in which he is so prone to in- 
dulge.’’ 

My right-hand neighbor was a char- 
acter, as I afterwards learned: a gradu- 
ate and honor post-graduate in several 
subjects of Glasgow University; he 
was also an ardent disciple of the prin- 
ciples of plain living and high think- 
ing, and had, previows to leaving the 
old country, added to his other accom- 
plishments a course in domestic science, 
Then, armed with an expert knowledge 
of food values, it was his intention to 
avoid as far as possible the necessity 
for labor by living as was consistent 
with the maintenance of health. He 
had earried out his design by pitching 
a tent on the prairie, watching the buds 
unfold and the blossoms fade until he 
was so well acquainted with the wild- 
flower folk that had he, like Rip Van 
Winkle, fallen asleep and slept for 
years he could, when he awoke—which, 
of course, he wouldn't do if he slept a 
winter on the prairie, but just suppose 
—have been able to tell the day of the 
month and hour of the day by the flow- 
ers then in bloom, During the time he 
was so engaged he subsisted for the 
most part on stewed wild roots, fried 
young puff balls, grilled mushrooms and 
similar dainties of Dame Nature’s pro- 
vision, 


When the milking is about to begin 
a gasoline engine in an adjoining shed 
is set in motion and exhausts the air 
in the hollow iron tubés, The operators 
then go along and attach the rubber 
tubes of the milking machine to little 
taps made for the purpose on the hollow 
iron tube, and then attach the vacuum 
cups to the cow’s udder, and presto! at 
once you see the mim spinning into the 
coveréd bucket, while the cow chews her 
cud apparently unconscious that any- 
thing is going on, The milking proeess 
is accomplisued by a little attachment 
in the eover of the milk bueket which 
alternately maintains and destroys the 
vacuum in the cups, thus duplieating 
the action of the hands or of the calf’s 
mouth. The advantages of the milking 
|machine are many: in the first place, 
the cow is milked much more quickly 
than by hand, and as one man can 
jattend te the milking of two eows at 
once, a couple of men will in a very 
short time complete the task of milking 
a whole herd; then, too, with these eov- 
ered buckets it is absolutely impossible 
for milk to become contaminated by 
stable odors, I, at least, had never seen 
such a cleanly and expeditious method 
of milking. 

‘*As soon as the buckets of the milk- 
ing machine become filled they are emp- 
tied into large covered tin receptacles, 
and these, as soon as they were full, 


But now the auburn-haired gentle-| were hurried off to a dairy where, in 
man’s seutiments regarding plain living | @ separator sterilized with live steam, 
were received with a snort of disapprov-|the cream is separated from the milk, 


al by my rubicund vis-a-vis, 


and the cream in due course transformed 


“Tt is usually the brute who requires by means of churn and butter worker, 


his three square meals a day, by whom]|#lso sterilized with live 


steam, into 


the world’s work is done,’’ he asserted| these delicious little golden pats,’? 


pugnaciously, and just when it looked 


Natura 


ly during this recital dinner 


as tengh weowere itorca heated: args | ees peogressing,-and at this juncture 
ment, the waiter. arrived bearing a tray|the dessert and coffee arrived, and as 


whereon were arranged several portions|™Y epicurean 


vis-a-vis drowned the 


of very tempting looking chicken, this blushes of the strawberries, which had 
toothsome bird happening to have been| been his choice, in a flood of delicious 


the unanimous choice of the party. 
Now I have been served with ‘‘chick- 
en’’ on these same dining ears, the 
nesh of which possessed such elasticity 
ad such powers of resistance that I 
was not very certain whether it was 
that of a real fowl or an indiarubber 
imitation; but on this occasion it was 
sure enough, chicken, and no mistake! 
‘*By Jove!’’ exclaimed the fourth, or 
travelled member of the party, as his 
teeth closed over the savory morsel; 
**this is not bad chicken, is it? This 


jmust be one of the season’s buds from 


the company’s ranch at Strathmore.’’ 

‘*By the way,’’ he continued, turning 
to his rubicund neighbor, ‘‘if eating is, 
is you say, our national game, there is 
nothing adds to the pleasure of it like 
knowing one’s food is absolutely clean 
and wholesome, Ever since I visited 
the Canadian Pacifie Company’s demon- 
stration farm south-west of Calgary, 
where a creamery and poultry ranch is 
muaintaineu, to furnish supplies for 
these cars, | have always dined on them 
with added zest. Their poultry farm 
and creamery are about the slickest in 
the Dominion, 


‘*The former is in charge of a young 
woman who, trom the moment she puts 
the eggs into numerous incubators with 
which she experiments until she skil 
fully entangles the bird’s leg in a 
string suspended for the purpose, in- 
serts a sharp-pointed knife in the roof 
of its mouth, and with one dexterous 
twist, severs an artery, and before the 
bird has time to even flutter despatches 
it by a swift and practically painless 
route, there isn’t a thing that she does- 
n’t know about chickens, They are 
bred with special care in order to pro- 
duce a full-fleshed, well-rounded bird 
instead of a‘rack of oones, their food 
ration is considered wit. due regard to 
the production of firm flesh and a pleas 
ing color; and when the young birds 
attain a certain age they are confined in 
fattening coops, und at.the expiration 
of a couple or three weeks of scientific 
feeding, they graduate ready for the 
butcher’s knife and in prime condition 
for tue table, 


‘*But the dairy was what I began to 
talk about. It was enough to put any 
man to seriously considering the profits 
of dairy farming, As you doubtless 
know, this demonstration farm was es- 
tablished in connection with the ready- 
made farms in the irrigated tracts just 


cream, of which in eompliment to our 
friend’s story a double portion had been 
ordered, ue murmured: 

‘Right you-are, Woy; life would be 
deprived of a deal of its charm if we 
were denied the pleasures of the table,’’ 
And then, as the delicious flavor of his 
strawberries seemed to appeal to him 


;j;more strongly sighed, ‘‘Just think of 


having an unlimited supply of eream 
like this always! Of a trnth, thou al- 
most persuadest me to be a dairy farm- 
er!?? 


A TOKEN OF DISGRACE 
HE Mayor of Newark, Ohio, has just 
ordered the telephone company in 
that city to remove the pole on 
which Detective Carl Etheringtom was 
lynched by a mob last July. Ever since 
the tragedy visitors to Newark have 
sought out the pole as the most inter- 
esting thing in the city. Nearly every 
day the relie was proudly shown and 
eagerly observed, The good people of 
Newark wish to have the city's disgrace 
forgotten, and it was upon their demand 
that the Mayor has ordered the pole 
removed, 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note 
that two men have been found guilty of 
assault and battery in connection with 
the lynching, and that the first of a 
number of trials for murder will com- 
mence next week, Many who are sus- 
pected of inciting the mob er of actually 
participating in the hanging of the de- 
teetive are under indictment, 

Newark is evidently trying to do her 
best, after the event, to save her reputa- 
tion as a decent city. But if a police- 
man were an emblem of Jaw and order 
in Newark, as he is in Canada, there 
would have been no necessity of remoy- 
ing a telephone pole which was an em- 
jblem of disgrace, 


SALA’S FAST 1N PARIS 


MPUIERE is much talk about the super- 
iority of French cooking, and no 
doubt George Augustus Sala had 

something to do with promoting talk of 

this kind in London, At one time he 
was seut to Paris by the Daily Tele- 
graph to write on the subjeet of French 
cooking and French restaurants. Sueh 
praise of Parisian kicksuaws was never 
lavished before, and the extolling, to 
the complete discomfiture of English 
cooks, lasted for fully six weeks, Ey- 


out of Calgary, and fulfils the double|etything in the cooking line in Paris 
purpose of being a model farm for the} Was grand, everything in England in 
instruction of the colonists of the ready-|the same line was horrible, At the end 
made farms, and a souree of supply for|of the six weeks Mr, Sala returned to 
the dining-car. The farm consists of London, went immediately to the Ches- 
320 acres and is divided into little ex-| hire Cheese, in Fleet street, and said to 
perimental plots for the testing of dif- tae. head waiter: 

ferent varieties of grasses and grain, William, bring me a beefsteak, some 
A large dairy nerd of great sleek, hand-| Potatoes in their juckets, and a pint of 
some Holsteins is maintained in con. | ale. I've had nothing to eat for six 
nection with the farm, These by day | Weeks. 


browse knee-deep in alfalfa pastures 
(which, by the way, is a long suit on 
these farms) and toward four o’cloek in 
the afternoon are driven into the barn 
to be milked, By great good luck, I 


LESSON IN ETIQUETTE 
I WAS ashamed of you at that dinner 
last night; you made so much noise 
drinking your tea,’’ 


happened along one day at milking} ‘*Why, I was only sipping it. 
time, and if the process of milking | hot.’’ 

employed there were in more general} ‘I should say you were gargling. Why 
use it would have litttle terror for the|didn’t you pour it out into your saucer, 
hired man, and dairy farming would be|the way I did??? 


It was 
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VENING gowns are all important at this time of the year 
and every week sees new models exhibited, most of 
them quice unlike the styles that have been accepted 

as the very latest fashions, At first this seems somewhat 
disheartening, not only to the woman of limited means, but 
quite as much to the woman who has ordered without count- 
ing the cost, but a careful consideration of the subject dis- 
closes the fact that these latest gowns do not make the others 
seem out of-date, but are in themselves just the very latest 
ideas and are intended for the more elaborate entertainments 
he when the social season is at its height and when opera, 
all and musicale afford the opportunity for the wearing of 
the most costly and superb gowns possible, 


Gown of Mousseline and Tulle Trimmed with Pearl and Jet 


Spangled and jewelled trimmings are always. effective, 
and, while beauty of line and material have an irresistible 
attraction for the cultured taste, it must be admitted that 
sometimes their great charm fades into insignificance when 
seen side by side wih the more striking appearance presented 
by glitt« ring spangles, paillettes and jewelled passementeries, 
Seen an opera box, for instance, the spangled, jewelled 
robe is more brilliant and effective from a distance than the 
velvet, brocade or satin gown of perfect eut and design. 
Uhange the scene. to a banquet or private danee, and the 
latter style will be the smartest, The tunic overdress of 
this winter affords opportunity for an endless variety of 
evening gowns, and the cost is us varied as the wearer could 
possibly desire, The really cheap spangled and embroidered 
robes are not to be depended upon for durability and sh uld 
ba most carefully selected, There should not be too much 
dressing in the net itself, n ither should it be too soft, and 
whether beaded, spangled, or with paillettes or embroidery, 
there must not be loose threads or defects. It could not be 
axpected for tne small cost that anything but machine work, 
and not by any means the best machine worl: either, could be 
obtained; but there is a wide choice and it is well worth 
taking time to select the best. A defective robe is not worth 
buying at any price, for the first time of wearing it may 


fall to pieces, 


in 


Among the expensive robes there are most exquisite de- 
signs in crystal, pearl, and diamante effects, often combined 
with silk embroidery of the finest hand work, W hite, in the 
aumberless shades-——the oyster white, with its tone of pearly 
grey, being especially smart- -all light colors and blaek with 
jet, silver, or gold embroidered tunie, are all most popular, 
Gombining a color with white is effective and smart. The 
palest pink with white, the lining of white v eiled in pale pink 
chiffon and then covered and again covered with pearl or 
srystal embroidered net, gives a delightful shimmery appear: 
ance quite unattainable if only the one shade of are on Yo 
ased. A good effect is obtained by combining beads of dif- 
ferent sizes. Small erystal beads and the long bugle yar 
as it is known, spangles or paillettes, also combined with 
srystal, are far more effective than when only one kind is 
used. Rhinestones and silver paillettes with jet means and 
spangles cannot be included in the newest fashions, yut se 
sombination has been tried too often and its value is on ws 

ietermined for it to go out of fashion, and there bare aoe 
new ways diseovered of combining them differently an 


keretofore. 


re tam 


jered materials are wonderfully 
beautiful this season, and it is. often peastnle ae. ve yr 
smarter gown made from material by the vans | yr sso he 
ready made robe. Tho net, covered with gold, ag | a 
silver beads, is wonderfully light and most onauiss ei ee 
ture, Embroidered on the sheer, ivenqpenent i aay eos 
shows through it, while on the heavier meab © is sale lontly 
strong to be made into coats and wraps. ei ns lig! t aoloss 
with ‘black plain chiffon or net has been popu a in ‘. ng $0 
be strictly fashionable, and yet there are at acne spe 
gowns of ‘this deseription; and there is the ambiclcery. 

jewelled beads or spangles that is different ag 


The spangled and embroik 


d one of| fur and bangs in a point 


this season’s styles. ‘Among the very newest modela, are 
most charming gowns of black or dark color veiled in light 
color or white net. Covered with beads—geld, silver, or jet— 
and then with either a design worked on for border or fin- 
ished with embroidered bands. This is another treatment 
ot the eternal black and white combination. 

Lace is playing a most important part in the newest even- 
ing gowns, and the spangled and embroidered lace tunies and 
flounees are marvellous in design and workmanship, White 
lace with black and black lace with white (the changes are 
endless and rarely ineffective), black and silver, gold and 
black—it is inconceivable what a variety of effect can be 
obtained by these combinations. No wardrobe is complete 
without an all black gown, and a jet trimmed black gown is 
rarely unsuitable for any occasion, but the combining of lace 
with tulle, chiffon, and satin makes a lighter appearance than 
when the heavier materials like satin and velvet have only 
jet as trimming. Jetted lace does not sound like a new trim- 
ming, but the jetted laces of to-day are quite unlike the jet 
lace that was formerly used. Now the finest of lace mesh is 
embroidered with cut beads; then it was a heavier lace with 
a closed pattern worked out in much heavier beads, and con- 
sequently lacking the transparent light effect of the embroid- 
ered lace of to-day. 

Combining brocade with embroidered lace or spangled 
trimmings is most suecessfully enrried out in this winter’s 
fashions. The beauty of the brocade is not hidden or inter- 
fered with in any way by the bands or even by the tunic, 
and when the material by the yard is used it is most grace- 
fully draped or caught up over the brocade gown. One of 
the most striking gowns of the winter is a blue and silver 
brocade. The skirt, narrow, but not exaggeratedly scant, 
has no trimming. The upper part of the waist and the sleeves 
are of silver net embroidered in erystal and rhinestone beads, 
On the front of the waist is a soft bow of blue velvet, but 
for this can be substituted a spray of artificial roses in dull 
pink shades or a bunch of orchids, Another gown of brocade 
—this one of rose pink and gold—has a draped overskirt of 
the sheerest white net with gold beads. The low-cut waist 
is covered with the net, which also forms the sleeves, and the 
folds of material are drawn down into the belt and fastened 
with a superb buckle of jewels and gold. 

There is a question as to whether it is not a mistake to 
cover so beautiful a material as this costly brocade with any- 
thing. On the other hand, this is an age of the world when it 
is the very height of fashion to combine as many expensive 
materials as possible, as,though to emphasize the fact that 
the gown is costly. These two models, however, furnish 
examples of both styles, the blue and silver, with no veiling 
and the pink and gold with its draperies of gold embroidered 
net. 


The muff plays such an important part in this winter’s 
dress that it is ienperative to devote time and attention to 
choosing not only the fur but the shape and style. There 
are some comparatively small muffs of fur of the conven- 
tional shape and size, but these are only carried with the 
simplest of street gowns of cheviot and serge. 


White Satin Gown with Gold Embroidered Tunic of Blue jjmit of 79,000 pounds, an elongation of 


Velvet 


The muff for afternoons is a most elaborate affair, and 
often there is only a small amount of fur used in ifs con 
struction, Velvet, satin, silk chiffon, lace brocade and eloth 
are all utilized, often two and three are combined, A charm 


ing design in brocade is trimmed with bands of fur at either | 


edge and the material between the fur is gathered into a sort 
of rosette of lace and velvet, Another design is of a plain 


flat piece of broeade bordered on either edge with fur and | ° 


with a how of lace at one side in the centre of which is a 
bunch of artificial flowers. 

Old brocade is chosen in preference and the more unusual 
the coloring the more effective it is considered. 


Black satin and velvet with fur is always a good com. | 


bination; one popular design has bands of fur or satin, an 
other, made entirely of velvet, is trimmed around with the 
The all fur muffs are large in sive 


}eonditions, but to consider a new alloy 


te atmospheric influences which is per 


ISLAND, ALBERTA 


or forged bar, provided the dimensions 
lo not exceed one-fourth inch square, 
Its elastic limit is not quite equal to 


but it, ‘sa duididae bugle ra, it puiles can 
also be made showing much great 
ness than those deseribed above, 
the bréaking strain and elastic 
will, under these circumstances, 
closely coincide, 

‘*Blades made from the alloy take a 
fine cutting edge, which is particularly 
smooth, although capable of excellent 
eutting qualities. A razor was made 
of the cast material, which has now 
been employed for nearly two years, and 
has been used for shaving purposes hun 
dreds of times, but shows no signs of 
wear, It is not equal to a good steel 


m, wh ed so years ago, afte 
VNB abetes be Yeoater part of his 
ife to missionary work in those islands 

When Dr. Bingham went out to the 
Gilbert, group many fears agoy lie svon 
found that one of the chief difficulties 
hefotehiny wM*his Mission was the fact 
that the islanders had no written lan- 
guage. Accordingly, the ingenious mis- 
sionary set abont to supply the defi. 
ciency: and to build a janguage, being 
obliged to collect his own vocabulary 
and construct his own grammar. 

The good doctor experienced much dif 
fieulty in finding the Gilbertese equiva: 
lent for ‘‘prayer,’” a cireumstines that 
led him into a ludierous mistake, The 
word he dia use meant ‘‘to practise in- 
eantations,’’ a meaning precisely the op- 
posite of what the missionary, intended 
to convey, 4 

He had the New Testament about 
three-quarters translated when, by rea- 
son of ill-health, he was compelled to 
return to this country. Ten years later, 
however, when he had gone back to the 
Gilberts, he was persuaded to undertake 
the task of translating the Old Testa- 


Even at this day there may 
many trunks that are packed in a de 
posit of fine clay. This, it is conjee 
tured, was left by the receding watere! 
The erosion of the wind has, however 
pulverized much of this clay and ear 
ried it away in the atmosphere, | 

Some of the finer specimens of aga 
are mounted by jewelers, but by far th 
L ] 1 |greater quantity of the petrified stone 
razor, since it requires more frequent | is converted into table-tops and similat 
Stropping. it takes, however, a very | articles, ; 
smooth, keen edge. I am satisfied that 
the metal 1 am now able to make would 
show considerably better results for this | 
purpose, 

‘*While I do not recommend the alloy 


THE KAISER’S HORSE PALACE 
as yet for cutting metal, it has shown 


ig is claimed that the German Eni 
peror has the most splendid stable 

in the world. It is situated in the 
some remarkable capabilities in this line,} outskitts of Berlin. Outwardly it re 
especially for a non-ferrous alloy. A) sbnbide a palace, and inwardly it ha» 
small enisel, about one-fourth of an ineh| many of the appointments and charae 
square, wii readily cut a twenty-penny|teristies of one. It is asserted thay 
wire nail in two, without marring the| horses were never more palatially lodg 


ment into the new language. At that|/@4ae of the tool. A lathe tool made/ed than they are here. 
time he was quite advanced in years,|ftom the alloy with certain modifica The stable was erteted by the im 
find the work involved a direct transla-| tions, is capable of cutting ordinary . 


perial architect, It oeeupies a super 
ficial area of more than two acres. Thete 
are roomy and comfortable box-stall 
for two hundred and seventy horses, ano 
carriage-house space for more than thre 
hundred carriages, 

In the centre of the whole there is e 
two-storey building where the imperia 
ecoachmen, grooms, stable-boys, and ae 
forth, with their families, are lodged 
Eighty families have quarters in the 
building; the drivers and coachmen are 
about fifty in number. 

This unique stable is provided wit) 
horse elevators, telephones and electric 
lights, and the walls of the carria 
houses and other portions of the hails 
ing are beautifully decorated. 

The cost of the stable was about » 
million dollars. 


steel at a very high rate of speed. A 
test was made against high-speed steel, | 
and it was found that the stellitte tool 
would cut a continuous shaving from the 
bar, at the speed of 200 feet per minute, 
while the high-speed alloy steel tools 
failed almost instantly. It does not, of 
course, follow from this that the alloy 
is better suited for high-speed lathe 
tools than good alloy steel, but simply 
that it will stand a higher speed with 
out ‘burning.’ 

**The coefficient of expansion of the 
alloy has not yet been determined, but 
it is probably quite low, approximating | 
| pretty closely that of glass, since a smal! | 
stellite wire can be sealed into a glass 
tube, making an air-tight joint, without 
eracking the glass,’’ 


tion from the Hebrew, with which the 
doctor had not been familiar for a long 
time. 

In 1890 he was enabled to read the 
proof of the last chapter of the last 
book of the Bible as done in Gilbertese. 

Even this laborious task did not end 
the missionary’s labors, He started to 
write a Gilbertese dictionary, When it 
was ready for publication, a messenger 
to whom the work was entrusted for 
delivery to the printer lost the manus 
eript, and the work had to be done all 
over again, 


A NEW METAL FOR TOOLS 


ee RENTLY we need not fear that} 
the world will be deprived of eut 
gives out. 


ting-tools when the supply of iron 

It has been discovered that 

an alloy of cobalt and chromium is an 
excellent substitute for steel and has, 
jn addition, one valuable property that 


ARIZONA’S PETRIFIED FOREST 


HE petrified forest of Arizona is the UNWISE TO LIVE BELOW THE 


steel does not show—it will not tarnish } oily One of its Kind, For miles ry st 

ohn a S t a | around the ground is covered with The most wholesome room in the hous: 
vr rust. Elwood Haynes, the inventor, | enormous logs petrified to the core|for use as a sitting-room is an upper 
describes this interesting alloy, which which lie as they fell centuries, perhaps} room of southern exposure. People whe 
he has named stellite, in the Scien- ages, ago. On ‘a fine day they dazzle} make it a practice to sit in basemen? 
tifie American Supplement. It is ap-|the eye with the most beautiful col rooms finally become rheumatic; they 
parently not yet in shape to be manu- : 5 


Some resemble the amethyst, some 
smoky topaz, while others appear as pure 
and as white as alabaster. At times the 
chips of agate cover the ground to the 
depth cf a foot, and it is easy to pick 
from them cross-sections showing dis 
tinetly every vein and even the bark of 
the original wood. One gigantie tree 
spanning a gulch forty feet wide is un 
doubtedly the only bridge of agate in 


take cold easily and their general vita) 
ity becomes lowered. It unwise te 
live below the surface of the ground 
All physicians are of that opinion 


factured commercially, but has fasein- 
ating possibilities. Mr. Haynes notes | 
at the outset that there is just one ser 
ious objection to steel, as an element 
for cutting-instruments, and that is its 
susceptibility to corrosion or rust. No 
matter how highly finished a steel tool 
may be, constant vigilance is necessary 
to protect it from rusting. There is 
thus plenty of room for Mr, Haynes’ 
new metal, We read: 

‘*There has been much discussion re- 
garding the conditions which bring 
about the rusting of iron and steel, but 
it is not my purpose to consider these 


is 


SPICE POULTICES 


tablespoonful of ground spice 
}one of black pepper, one of cloves ané 
the wold. one of ginger mixed together in a bowl 
| Qeologists have offered various specu- | PUt in a flannel bag and quilt acros 
|lations as to why such a large area of |*Wice each way to keep it in place; sew 
forest became petrified. The most plaus {up at the end, wet with alcohol, heas 
\ible theory is that the great plain, now | #nd apply; save the bag and use whes 
five thousand feet above sea-level, needed, 

}at one time 
came 
charged 


One 


was 
covered by a forest that be 
submerged in water strongly 
with minerals, so that at last} 
| the fibres of the trees became thorough-|er and stock-raiser should keep a supply 


which not only rivals steel in cutting 
qualities, but also possesses a resistance 


Requisite on the Farm.—Every farn 


subst 


ute for sweet oil for horses anc 
affected by colie it far surpasses 
nything that can be administered. 


haps equalled only by gold and the} lof Dr, Thomas’ Eelectric Oil on hand 
stals of ati zr 5 | EPS Fe ‘ ay ae 

Maia oS PaO ae hice ema Ae ee 
iz y Pigs | jfamily, but because it is a horse anc 
found in large quantity in and about | cattle medicine of great potency. As + 
the town of Cobalt, Ont., in connection | ics : : 4 «oy dapat 

| 

| 


Shilohs Cure 


vuickly steppe gaa. 
| the threat and lends. 


with the mining of silver, an over-pro 
|duetion of cobalt 
this substance became a 

|the mining of silver. An outlet for this | - = ——— = 
| material was sought in vain, as no prac- 
| tical use could be found for either the | 
}metal or its compounds, aside from those | 


»| cattle 


ore soon occurred, as 


eures evids, hows 
by-product il 


ve .. BS wemin 
1} 


That Splitting Headache 


|mentioned above.’ will vanish if pes take 

| About 1895, Mr. Haynes goes on to we 

|say, he made some experiments on alloys | NA-DRU-CO” Headache Wafers 
{of nickel with iron, chromium and . Give quick, sure relief, and we guarantee ¢! contain nothing 
la few years later he a a small | S, hharmtal te the beart or hereon appear pT Mpa Berg Ulenr J 
jamount of aluminum, making a hard, ‘9 National Drug and Chemical Ce. ef Canada, Limited, hetlerery os 
| brittle metal, which could not be wor Reson 

jed under the hammer, although he madk in a iret 

from it a pocket-knife blade which} 

showed fair cutting qualities, and con 

|siderable res ince to atmospheric in 

| fluences, A little later he produced a 

jeombination of chromium and cobalt, 


which, notwithstanding great hardness 
| showed considerable malleability, and it 
}oeeurred to him that the alloy would be 


HOOSIER PRESS DRILLS 


Plant at an even depth 
Conserve the moisture in the soli 
Insure a good crop 


suitable for eutlery, if it could be ob 
tained in sufficient quantity. 
| further: 

‘*Shortly after making these experi 
ments IT was called actively into the 
automobile business, and did not make 
further experiments on either of these 
jalloys for the next three or four years, 
|I then took the matter up for ignition | 
|metal, and succeeded in making both al- | 
lloys in considerable quantity, The fu- |} 
| sions were first made in an electric fur 
nace, but afterward I succeeded in melt 
ing the metal in a small furnace of spe 


To quote 


| 


cial construction, operated by natural | 
|gas, After some experimenting I be 


leame able to melt the metal to a perfect 
fluid, and east it into bars ranging from | 
114 inch to % inch square. [ found that } 
|the metal worked readily at red heat, | 
jalthough it showed a tendency to chee) 


jat the edges when hammered out into; 

| strips, | 

| «After some experimenting, I 

jable to produce metal that would forg 

(one - perroarey tase, Sis Basie Ma: me HOOSIER PRESS DRILLS conserve the moisture in the seil, be- 
leooling, these strips were as hard eause they pack the earth over the seed when tt is sown. This is why 
| mild-t vered steel, and could se ely 


the Northwest farmers are mere certain of a good crop The Hoosier 
gets the seed in the ground at an even depth and covers it. The Hoosier 
is Light Draft, has a positive force feed, never skips, never chokes. 


| be seratched by a file. A kitchen knif 


| blade was made from this material, ¢ 


lused for all sorts of purposes, such as . “ 
lare known only to the culinary art, Af Has the greatest possible strength and will stamd up under the severest 
ter two years of use, it showed not the 


strains, Absolutely guaranteed. Send for catabogue, and ge te your 
local dealer and insist em seeing the Hoosier. 


faintest sign of tarnishing, and if held 
in the sun, it produced a reflection that | 
would dazzle the eye, | 
‘*TIn color, the metal stands between | 
silver and steel, and if suitably polis} 
lad, it shows, a high lustre, T have thus 
|far made no physical tests of the forged 
metal, but a east bar showed an elastic 


The American Seeding-Machine Co. Inc, 


King and James Sts., Winnipeg, Man. 


13 per cent., and an ultimate strength | 
of 96,000 pounds to the square ineh, | 
| ion, A test was also made of | 
ithe modulus of elasticity of the mater 
lial, which was found to be fully equal 
ito that of steel, These tests were made 
jon one ot the first bars produced, and} 
| am pretty well satisfied that mueb | 
higher results could now be obtained. 

‘* Notwithstanding the great hardness | 


cross secti 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 


Sackett Plaster Board 


‘ The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 
ut a red heat, but can be bent at a right 
langle cold, either in the form of a cast Manufactured only by 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


A pleasant medieine for children is 
|Mother Graves’ Werm Exterminator, 
land there is nothing better for driv WINNIPEG, MAN. 
ve aA he #3 SCS MRED IST REPENS A 


Ee see 


WATCH THIS 


NOW is the brad cake a course 


SOUTHERN ALBERTA BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
MEDICINE HaT, ALBERTA 

Business -- Book - keeping, Office 
Practice, Commercial Law, Arith- 
metic, Rapid Calculation, English, 
Correspondence, Penmanship 
and Spelling. 

Stenographic -- Shorihand, Type- 
writing, Office Practice, English, 
Correspondence, Penmanship, 
and Spelling. 

Complete Commercial--Consists of 
the above courses combined, 

THREE MONTHS $40.00 
Come any Time. 


Miscellaneous 


Lost. 


One Brindle Bull Terrier Pap. Suit- 
able reward given for information 
leading to recovery.—J, G. Waterson 
Bow Island, 


Strayed. 


Strayed from tho north half of sec. 
6-09-10, January 17th, one Bay Gelding, 
about 1200 lbs., with a white star on 
forehead, aged 7, One Bay Mare, 
about 1200 Ibs., with a white star on 
forehead, aged 15, One Bay Gelding, 
about 1100 Ibs.,, aged 12, One ball- 
faced sorrel gelding, weight about 
1000 Ibs., aged three in spring. One 
Grey Mare, weight 1100 Ibs,, aged M, 
has had wire cut in left hind knee 
and ons above right front boof. Find- 
er please return to or notify the un- 
dersigned and receive reward,—An- 
drew Hanson, Bow Island, Alta. 


Strayed. 


One Grey Mare, four years old, 
weight about 1000 Ibs., branded q on 
left hip. Any information as to its! 
whereabouts will be liberally reward- 
ed, Strayed from sec, 17, tp. 9,9. LO. 
—D. M, Garrison, Bow Island, Alta, 


$10 Reward. 


The above reward will be paid for 
the recovery of One Bay Gelding, | 
branded bar yX on left thigh, also | 
Hat brand on right. Last seen in fork | 
of Forty Mile and Chin.—C, Hands, 
Bow Island, Alta. 


Estray. 


One Black and White Cow, white 
face, got bit off right ear. Has had 
calf since being in town.—Apply F. 
Cote, Bow Island P.O, 


Bow Island Directory, 


BOARD OF TRADE, 
President, A. F. Dulmage; Vice- 
president, K, C, Ludtke; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. P. Cotton; Executive 
committee, J, W. Hurd, 8. D, MeCrea, 


T, W. Dyer, P. E, Ludtke, A. W. 
Fuller, W. EK. Hopkins and Dr, Pater- 


son, 
TRAIN SERVICE, 

No, 211 (Westbound) arvives here 
12,88 p.m, 

No, 212 (eastbound), arvives here at 
5.14 pan. ‘ 

No, 218 (westbound), arrives here 
1.31 a.m, 

No, 214 (eastbound), arrives here 
2.56 a.m. 


CHURCH SERVICES, 
“Church of England—Service in All 
Saints’ Chureh every Sunday at 7.30 
2.1m, Sunnyvale, B, T. Hands, and 
Burdett every alternate Sunday, Not- 
ices of baptisius, narriages, ete., to be 
sent to P.O. Box 63, Bow Island.— 
H. M. Herderson, Priest in Charge, 

Methodist Chureh,—Services every 
Sunday at Brophy’s Hall at 8 p.m, 
Sunday School 2 pan, Mr, Walter 
Wright, 5-10-0, at 10 a.m., and Burdett 
at 7.30 pan. A cordial invitation is 
ae A to all--Rev. Wright, minis- 


at 


ter, 

Mr, l, Alfred holds serviees at Mr, 
Gibson's and Anderson's Schoolhouse 
and My, Taylor's north side of Ohin 
Coulee and Mr, Medhurst’s on the 
south side, 

St, Andrew's,-1]1 a.m., Sabbath 
School and Bible Class. 7.30 p.i., 
Regular Service, All inade heartily 
welcoug.—Rev, W. H, Audersvn, M.A. 


winivter. 


SPACE 


Local ‘Topics 


Mrs. A. Geldreich was in town 
on Wednesday. 


C. Hands returned from the 
east on Tuesday. 

W.S. Donnely was a visitor 
to Lethbridge Monday. 

Geo. Lomas 
Thursday. 


8. D. McCrea baid a visit to 
Lethbridge on Wednesday. 


visited Taber 


Mrs. Vedder has been admitt- 
edinto the Medicine Hat hos- 
pital, 

Don't forget the dance on 
Tuesday next in Linguist Hall. 


Mr. and Mrs: G. R. Howden 
returned to Bow Island this 
week, 

J. M. Gibbons has been ap- 
pointed a commissioner for tak- 
ing avidavits. 

Mrs. J. W. Hopkins returned 
from Medicine Hat on Thurs- 
day. 

The Rev. H. M. Henderson 
paid a visit to Grassy Lake 
Thursday. 

H. Hobson, of the Hotel 
Myrtle spent Sunday and Mon- 
day in Taber. 


J.J. Riley and T. Hardin re-} 


ceived a cxr of bailed hay this 
week from Olds, Alta. 


A startling ennonuncement 


| will be made shortly in our ad- 


vertising colums. Watch for 
it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Iverson, who 
have been residing in Medicine 
Hat for some time, returned 
here this week. 

Mr. Flint of Gleichen has been 
transferred to the gas wells 
here in place of Mr, King, who 
has left for Suffield. 


R.S. Winters, of the C.P.R, 
gas department, was here Tues- 
day a guest at the Bow Island 
hotel. 


Miss Armstrong of Medicine 
Hat commenced her duties as 
school mistress at Burdett on 
Monday. 


A Jarge reception was held at 
Mrs, B. ‘I. Whitney's handsome 
residence south of town on 
Wednesday. 


S. 1. Jamieson returned from 
avery pleasant trip to Vancou- 
ver and other coust points this 
weck, 


J. E. Stoddart of Medicine 
Hat was in Bow Island this 
week assisting B, L, Jamieson 
in his optical business, 


Three more cars coutaining 
material for the gas boring ar- 
rived this week, one of which 
contained over three tons of 
cable, 


Roy Beattie }eft on Tuesday 
to have his leg examined at the 
Lethbridge hospital, where he 
will probably remain for a few 
days, 


W. P. Cotton ‘ ’ 


inch $3.00 per quarter. 
other in advance, 
contract. 


time. 


publication. : 


Tuesday noon of each week. 


The Bow Island Review 


A Town and Country Journal Devoted to the interests of 
Bow Island and Surrounding Districts. 


Published at Bow Islandevery Saturday Morning, 
Subscription Price $1.50 Per Yearin advance. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Transient Advertising such as legal noti ces, tenders, readers, ete., 12¢ per lin 
Se por line cach subsequent insertion, 
for first insertion, 25c each additional one. 

Commercial Advertising rates on application, Professional Cards oceupying one | 

Commercial Advertising payable monthly 

Pour insertions constitute a month except per yearly 


Marriages, birth and death notices inserted free 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We invite Correspondence on all matters of public interest, and especially 
country news, but reserve to ourselves the right to omit any part or all 
the copy submitted. The name and the addvess of the correspondent 
must accompany all letters for insertion, though 


Country correspondents are requested to have their copy reach the office by 
Country letters arriving the latter part of 
the week ave frequently crowded out, and by the next week some of the 
news has lost much of its value on account of its age. 

JOB WORK 


THE REVIEW OFFICE is well supplied with all kinds of type, and is prepa- 


with the following officers :—Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. F, Dulmage ; Vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. EB, C, Ludtke (Presbyterian) 
Mrs, Fuller (Methodist), Mrs. ©. Tt. 
Hands (Church of England), and Mrs, 
J. Long (Roman Catholic): corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss King ; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Rygg. The first’ meeting 
will be held at the residence of Mrs, 
Duhnage on Wednesday next at four 


Publisher and Prop | °’leck pan. 


CHILDREN PROTECTED 


The recent amendments to the 
Children’s Protection Act of 1909 make 
jit the most up-to-the-minute piece of 
aly) Child legislation extant and enables 
| the Province of Alberta to cope with 
{the neglected and dependent child 


Lost, Found, Wanted, ete., 50c 


To ensure insertion of advertisements and new ads., notification of same seiter'| problem in such @ manner as to add 
be made to this office before 12 o'clock noon Wednesday of each week. 
Local items of interest as news, accepted up to each Friday, 
is not a hard and fast one, but we cannot guarantee insertion after that 


valuable citizens and retard the devel- 
opment of eriminals in the state, 

Amo.g these amendments are the 
following changes: The ageof “a child” 
under the Act, is extended to seven- 
teen years, instead of sixteen as form- 
erly. Theterm “neglected child” is 
made to include the child who is in- 
corrigible or connot be controlled by 
its parents or who is employed be- 
tween the hours of ten o'clock p.m. of 
one day and six wm, of the following 
day. Improper home training which 
is liable to imperil the child’s life, 
| health or morality warrants its appre- 
hension and removal 
ditions, 

No neglected child shali be refused 
adinittunce to the Children’s Aid Shel- 
ter when accompanied by the order of 


This rule 


not necessarily for 


into proper con- 


red to execute at the shortest notice any Job Work from the dainties| the President of the local Children’s 


of cards to full sheet posters, 


Aid Society or the Superintendent. 


It is moreover inenmbent upon the 


receiving heavy consignments |land. Somewhere in the neigh-j one o 


of machinery just now. Looks 
asif they expect a good year. 


The fine weather has brought 
many cheery faces into town 
this week among them being 
those of Messrs. J. J. Riley and 
T. Hardin. 

Mrs. A. B. Hoaglin left Wed- 
nesday on the Soo-Spokane for 
Iowa, where she had been called 
by the serious illness of her 
father. 


The sacrament of the Lord's 


supper will be administered by 
iRev. M. L. Wright in Brophy’s | 


hall on Sunday next. His sub- 
ject upon that day will be “Hea- 
ven.” 

The marriage was solemnis- 
ed at the Parsonage on Monday, 
by the Rev. M. Lindsay Wright, 


Van Marion, both of Seven Per- 
sons, 

A. W. Chisholm's mother and 
{brother John arrived from the 
jeast last week and took up their 
jresidence in Bow Island. We 
extend to them a hearty wel- 
come, 


Company has recently been 
formed, the head office of which 
is at Ottawa. 
has also been opened at Mon- 


of twenty-four hours, 
treal, and a western office in| siderable alterations to his busi-} A juvenile offender who breaks the 
Bow Island. ness premises. His  present|liws of Canada or ordinances of the 
J. W. Hodgson has received | building he is converting into ‘ | ua ste unig By on und ery, 
notice from the commissioner of | l#rge show-room for machinery, | il used for persons charged with | 
jemigration, Winnipeg that a buggies, ete,, and the planing] crime nor save as mentioned in the 
car containing seed grain for machinery which he has there] Act, be tried or have its ease disposed 


settlers will arrive in Bow Is- 
land between 
and 28th. 


During the remainder of our 


pared to execute picture post- 
cards upon any subject. Call in 
| ab once,—Abbot & Bowe, Bow 
Island, 


Mr. Leo Carpenter, who home- 
steads just north of town, form- 
erly of Antler, N.D, is at pres- 
lent staying at the Bow Island 
hotel and will be pleased to give 
any information to incoming 
| land-seckers, 


Mrs, (Rev.) M. L. Wright held | 
a reception at the Parsonage on | 


Thursday of last week. 
vitation Was general and about 
fifty guests partook of the kind 
hospitality of their popular 
hostess, 


The Misses Wehrend enter- 
tained at their cosy residence 
east of town on Tuesday night 
the members of the Girls’ T-r-y 
Club, sinee, however, the Bach- 
chelor Girls’ Club, 


We hear that D, Needham 
whilst visiting in Wancouver 
last week disposed of a large 


ane satan ame Geer Ne 


é 4 


| Winnifred but who has recently 


j mniuicipality of every 


town or city of 
0,000 population to appoint and pay 
the 


Act, the same having the powers of a 


more agents to enforce 


borhood of fifty-four we beliove. | 


: peace officer with authority to enter 
Mrs. Hyslop during her stay | factories, 


in Bow Island was the guest of} and ‘a 
Rev. M. L. and Mrs. Wright at} 
the Parsonage. |’ iy 


workshops, stores, homes 
other places where childven 
embiloyed or congregated and 
riorm such services as may be 
sary for the enforcement of this 
The gas 


department of the | -\ct Lagent is required to report 


C.P.R., Southern Alberta Land | monthly to the local Children’s Aid 
Co.,and the Calgary Gas Ge on vase gol Mig agains qe oe 
. A ‘Truant 


Officer appointed under 
truancy Act to apprehend with- 
one company, with headquarters | out warrant and bring before a. judge 


have all been consolidated into} yy, 


at Bow Island. This perhaps] neglected chill. ‘These amendments 
accounts for the great activit | definitely prohibit any parent from 
* |giving the permament control and 


taking place here with the 48 { So:session.of ony thild into..the hauds 


people during the last few days. of any person or persons without the 
W. J. Oliver, a 


tant .| written authority of the Superinten- 
‘eside jy —y habs 
resident Of entively” pronibitstne 


| dent. "Lhis 
‘ esau 
}been employed at Lethbridge, | enable their n 


jrid of them, no consideration being 


of Anton Carlsin and Miss Sarah ' 


The Perry Gas and Power | the 


A branch office | 


February 22nd t° another building which he is 


stay here, which will be for a! 
very short time, we are pre- Pian: 


The in- | 


|has taken a position in A. Swen- 


A +1) «..7..,]| ade of the present interests and fu- 
numson’'s store, and will take 


¢ ture well being of the child, 
lover the management of the he Act in respect to contribnting 
' tet . ‘ Py 
harness repairing department in| to child neglect has been reinforced to } 


deal wilh persons procuring or caus- 


ing a child to be employed in public or 


Bob Gardiner, 


to 
who has resigned. 


succession 


olleving anything for sale between 10 
R. E. A. Colp is extending his} p.m. of one day and 6 a.m. of the fol- 
premises by adding ft spacious | lowing day unless in case of any pub- 


4 ‘enr . .o | uc entertainment or series of enter- 
, office aut the rear of the store. Leaddsiierta whiars ib Apbhown aise res 
| Other improvements made by [hentia sialon Nae tibad toad he weenie 
him receptly have also added | the Leaith and kind treatment of the 
greatly to the attractiveness of | child proposed to be employed thereat, 
his store, the style of Which and whereupon the mayor of auy city or 


town ov chaimman of any village coun- 


stock contained therein} : 
| grant a license for such time 


make — it of the most} and during such hours of the day be- 
{complete and up-to date in Al-| 
| 

berta, 


Cl niay 
one 
and G6 a.m. of 
such employment 
not to exceed seven hours in any day 


fore 10 p.m, of one day 
the 


following day 


E. B. Louks is making con-| 


at present will be transferred] of in the police court room ordinary 
used, 


Aid 


premises affording necessary 


Where a Children’s Society 


erecting by the side of it. The} 
new structure measures 20 X 28, | facilities and accomodation, the ju 
and in it he willalso place a feed | seized of the may hold the 
! ° : 
chopper, and a large stock of} 4mination into the case of such juvea- 


: | 
Altogether, the improve-|! 
hSociely- 


possesses 


case 


e olfeuder on the premises 


; a ‘he judge also has power to 
ments make quite a difierence| LE bigie 32d a elas chika 


to that corner of Bell Street. 


order the removal of such child to any 


| place within the Province, 
When the state becomes the guard- 


nm ° J ~ | " 
| selec ‘Ors 11 ie . 1 re > 
Lhe election of officers in co ian of a child life, it is responsible for 


nection with the Y.P.A. took! 
place on Wednesday night, the} of the amendment bas been found by 
result boing as follows: - Hon, | #etuel wor 
Presidents, Revs. M. L. Wright,| ogo 
1H. M. Henderson and A, Ll. | 

Hen- 


that child's morality, and every grip 


ing experience necessary 
uardiugg of the neglected 
aud dependent chiidren of the Prov- 
ince, 


Anderson ; President, W. 
derson; vice-present, W. %. 
| Matthews ; Secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Lucille Fuller; 
|sec,-treas,, Miss Emily Milley, | 
The next meeting of the Y.P.A.| 
will be on Wednesday next, 
February 15th at eight o'clock 
sharp. The supject of debate 
will be “Resolved: That country 
‘life is more beneficial to the}! 
young man than city lite.” 


assistant 


Support Home Industries 


And get your Winter's Supply of 
Coal at 


LONG'S COAL MINE 


W.C.T.U. FORMED. | 


Six miles north of Bow Island 

See, BoeL1-L, 

lvders carefully attended to and 
promptness guaranteed, 

Coal equal lo any along the Crow 


A very interesting address was that 
which was given by Mrs, Hyslop in 
| the Presbyterian Church on Thursday 
evening, At the close it was decided 


to form a local branch of the W,C.T.U. | 


P.O. BOX 10, BOW ISLAND 


hanuing of children over to others to| 


{ 
CxX- 


of the) 


HOTEL MYRTLE 


H. Hobson, Prop. 


Commercial Travellers’ 
Home. 


Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 
and Cigars. 


The Leading Hotel 


In Bow Island. 


Two Big Sample Rooms in 
connection. 


Headquarters for 
Farmers & Ranchers 


Rates--$2.090 a day. 


MEAL HOURS. 
Weck Days—Breakfast 6.30 to 9, 
Dinner 12.0 to 2.0, Supper 5,36 
to 7.80, 
Sundays—Breakfast 8 to 9.30, Din 
Bor 12.30 to 1.30, Supper 5.30 t 
7.0. 


Bow Island :: Alberta 


Professional. 


J, W. HOPKINS 


Registrar of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. 


BOW ISLAND - 


ALBERTA 


FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


A full line of Gaskets and Funeral 
Supplies on hand at reasonable prices 


E. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel. 
Meals at all Hours, 
FRESH FRUIT DAILY. 
Delicious Confectionery. 

GOOD BREAD, 
10c. a Loaf, 3 for 5c. 
Good Laundry in connection, 


CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


Now is the Time to get your 
Winter's Supply of 


Simpson’, 


| LUMP COAL, 


Best Domestic Coal in 
the market. 


6 miles north of Bow Island 


LIVERY, FEED AND 


SALE STABLES, 


W. BEGGS - - - PROPRIETOR 


| 
Good Rigs. 
Careful Driving. 


' 
Best Attention given to Patrons at 


all times. 


Stables near railway 


Geo, Herber, late Proprietor 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
WESTERN 


Excursions 


SINGLE FARE 
Plus $2,00 for the Round Trip. 
From all stations in Ontario, Port 


Arthur and West, Manitoba, Sarkat- 
chewan and Alberta, to 


VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA and 
WESTMINSTER, 
Tickets on sale February 1, 15 and 
16, 1011; good to return within three 
months from date of issue, 


Apply to nearest C,PUR. agent for 
full information, 
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